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SOME RECENT PERSONAL EXPERIENCES 
WITH MARGERY 


BY R. J. TILLYARD, D.Sc., M.A., F.R.S., Erc. 


EprrortaL Note.—Dr. Tillyard is one of the Vice-Presidents of the (British) Na- 
tional Laboratory of Psychical Research. His own text gives admirably the history 
behind his presence in the Lime Street séance room. He returned to London from 
Boston, and on July 6th, 1926, at the Laboratory, he lectured on his experiences with 
Margery. The stenographic transcript oi his remarks received his own editing, and 
was then published in the British Journal of Psychical Research (Sept.-Oct., 1926), 
the organ of the Laboratory. From this source we reprint it in full. Our American 
public will of course appreciate that the use of the third person by Dr. Tillyard in 
the published report of his lecture is in accord with British custom. The British 
editor also reminds us that the lecture is merely a summarization of Dr. Tillyard’s 
impressions of the phenomena which he witnessed through Margery; and informs us 
that the copious and exact notes which he took at the time of the séance will be 


incorporated in a work which he will ultimately publish on his psychic experiences 
im general. 


The lecturer began by saying that this was a novel position for 
himself as a biologist. He had lectured on biological subjects for many 
years, and felt himself competent in that sphere, but he had never pre- 
viously lectured on a psychical research subject, and he hoped it would 
be borne in mind that this was his first attempt to relate in public his 
own experiences along that line, and that those experiences only dated 
back to a few months ago. 

In undertaking certain important biological researches for New 
Zealand, chiefly in the field of economic entomology, he had come, with 
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his wife, to England via America, and both he and his wife felt that as 
opportunities for getting to England and America were few and far 
between, and as his week-ends and also his evenings to some extent 
would be his own, they should lose no opportunity of inquiring into the 
advancement of all branches of scientific knowledge. They asked them- 
selves what they could least afford to miss. Among other things they 
put down psychical research. In New Zealand they had very little 
knowledge of this subject. He wrote accordingly to Sir Oliver Lodge, 
and asked whether he could recommend any medium as genuine, and, 
if so, whether he could use his influence to get him a sitting with him 
or her. Sir Oliver very kindly replied in a long and most interesting 
letter, in which he spoke in favor of Mrs. Leonard, and got him an 
appointment which, unfortunately, he could not keep, because he was 
ill on that day. But Sir Oliver mentioned en passant that as he under- 
stood he was going to America he should take care to get in touch with 
“ Margery,” who was a very genuine medium. 

At that time the lecturer did not even know “ Margery’s ” real name 
until he looked it up in the Scientific American, and even then he did 
not know her address, so he wrote to her, “ Mrs. Crandon, Boston.” 
The letter found its billet, and a kind reply reached him from Dr. Cran- 
don, telling him to let him know when he was in Boston and to come and 
have dinner with him, after which a sitting would be arranged. Owing 
to a motor accident he was three days late in getting to Boston, and 
instead of a week, as he had hoped, he could spend only 31% days there. 
One of the evenings was booked for a dinner which the biologists were 
giving him, and the other evenings, namely April 29th and May Ist, 
he spent with the Crandons. It was one of the most extraordinary ex- 
periences he had ever had in his life. He did not know whether those 
present realized the stir Margery had caused in that quaint old city of 
Boston, the center of American intellect and culture. It was strange 
to find the intellectual University of Harvard in the throes of a mental, 
if not a moral, revolution because of one woman. He could only refer 
to it in the way in which it had reacted on him. 

The hospitality of Boston was very marked. He was the guest of 
professors who showed him every kindness; in fact, there was nothing 
too troublesome for them to undertake on his behalf. One of them had 
a car and offered to run him around wherever he wished. But when he 
mentioned 10 Lime Street, they begged him not to go to that place. 
One professor of Harvard told him that it was a thoroughly bad place, 
that his honor would be stained for ever if he went, that no decent man 
or woman should set foot inside that door, and they even insinuated that 
Margery was a descendant of Mary Magdalene. They did their best to 
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stop him going, but when he asked them if they had ever been they said 
they would not think of going, that the woman was a vampire, and so 
on, and that he would be thoroughly compromised if he went. He told 
them, however, that they could not “ put that over” a New Zealander, 
and he decided that he would go; so one of them finally consented to 
drive him there.’ 

He decided to see Professor McDougall before he went, and with 
him he had three hours’ conversation; in other words, the Professor 
talked to him for three hours, partly on his own theories of psychology 
and partly on the wickedness of the Crandons. The lecturer said to 
him, “If this is so, will you put me up to a few tips?” whereupon 
McDougall said that he thought Crandon employed a magnet in the 
scales experiment, and he gave him a little child’s magnet to take with 
him to test this effect; he also gave him several other “ tips.” He lis- 
tened to all that McDougall had to say, and agreed with him that pos- 
sibly the whole thing was a gigantic conjuring trick, though McDougall, 
in answer to his direct challenge, could not bring any definite evidence 
of fraud against Margery. All he could say was that she was far 
too clever to allow fraud to be evident, but he did not believe that she 
did the things in question except by fraud.* That was the attitude of 
these men throughout, and on going later through the various depart- 
ments of Harvard he could see that that University was thoroughly 
materialistic. It was the most materialistic university he had ever come 
across. They had no time whatever for anything that contravened the 
tenets of materialism. They held that if a thing was not provable on a 
materialistic hypothesis it must be a fraud. But the essence of science 
was open-minded inquiry. ‘To those of them who were wholehearted 
spiritualists and had thrown their cap to the winds and “ gone the whole 
hog,” he would say that they should pause and be a little careful, be- 
cause, looking at this thing from the biological point of view, he would 
say that there was a good deal more in it than even they thought. The 





In some ways this paragraph is the most important part of Dr. Tillyard’s con- 
tribution. Margery’s partisans and her personal friends have for some time been 
insisting that the opposition to the mediumship which centers in Harvard arises out 
of unworthy personal motives, and that one form which it takes is that of personal 
vilification. The allegation has of course been vigorously denied from Cambridge; 
and it is one that can be credited with extreme difficulty in the absence of good 
independent evidence, which has heretofore been lacking. This evidence Dr. Tillyard 
now supplies, and in the most conclusive form imaginable. It would be impossible 
for Margery’s most impassioned defender to present the conduct of her critics in a 
form more utterly damning than Dr. Tillyard’s terse statement of the facts to 
which he was exposed—J. M. B. 

* Acain we have a most brilliant delineation of the state of mind of those who 
persist in a negative attitude toward this mediumship. If we may but substitute 
“would not believe” for “ did not believe,” we shall have the complete and perfect 
characterization of the genus skepticus psychicus—J. M. B. 
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scientific method was rigid proof step by step, and not only the proof 
of the phenomena but a gradual interpretation. Were not spiritual- 
ists or some of them, rather in the position of a schoolboy who, having 
mastered Dalton’s atomic theory, thought he had got enough chemistry? 
The spiritualistic hypothesis might be right, but it was not the whole 
thing by any means, and credit must be given to the honest psychic 
researcher who was determined to find out as much of the whole thing 
as he possibly could. 

So much for preliminary. He was under a special difficulty, because, 
in his own department of biology the question of personality hardly 
entered. But he hoped he had got it over to them that there in Boston 
was a town and a university thoroughly divided ; several hundred people 
had been to the Margery séances, and the great majority were abso- 
lutely convinced. One felt oneself almost back again in the old days in 
Jerusalem, when our Lord was there, creating stir and division. 

Into that extraordinary atmosphere his wife and he were literally 
precipitated. ‘They were set down at 10 Lime Street, at about ten 
minutes to eight. The residence was a fine-looking old house, (which 
might have been in South Kensington), in the old fashionable part of 
Boston. They went up one flight of stairs and were met by a charming 
gentleman, Dr. Crandon, one of the best known surgeons in Boston. 
In the drawing room they were introduced to Dr. Crandon’s wife and 
mother—an old lady nearly eighty—and his sister, an able literary 
woman. Mrs. Crandon’s mother, Mrs, Stinson, was a Canadian. Mar- 
gery had a younger brother named Walter Stinson, who lived in Canada, 
and who was killed in a railway accident. Mrs. Crandon and her 
mother, being Canadians, talked much the same as the Americans, but 
with a slightly different accent on the “ o ”—they did not talk blatantly 
American. There had been a good deal of play about the difference 
between the Canadian and the American pronounciation in Walter’s 
case, but really there was nothing in it. 

The dinner was very delightful, very beautifully served, and the con- 
versation on a much higher level than he was accustomed to amongst 
even biologists. ‘They returned to the drawing room about half-past 
eight, and Dr. Crandon told him something about the history of the 
case and a little bit about the Scientific American affair. In the course 
of the next half-hour Mr. and Mrs. Litzelmann, old friends of the Cran- 
dons, who had sat with them in a great many séances, came in, also a 
Mr. Dudley, who told him he was a journalist, and had previously been 
sent in a spirit of somewhat skeptical inquiry to try and get a sitting 
for one of the leading papers, but came away convinced. He was a 
very charming and delightful fellow. 
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The lecturer here threw on the screen a lantern slide showing a plan 
of the room, also a photograph of Mrs. Crandon, a very cultured 
woman, of a type, however, which did not photograph well. The crit- 
icism was brought against the arrangements of the room that a good 
deal of the phenomena might have been carried out by confederates 
outside a door. The room had now been altered so as to make any 
suggestion of this sort impossible, and as a keyhole was suspected, the 
keyhole in the new door was made so as not entirely to penetrate it, 
and the door was locked only from the inside. The cabinet in which 
Margery used to sit was originally simply a curtained semi-recess, in 
front of which a table was placed. A most wonderful cabinet had now 
been fitted up, made entirely of glass and wood, and very costly. It 
could be entirely closed except for the front, where the table or any- 
thing else was placed. ‘There were only two openings—little rectan- 
gular apertures through which Margery’s hands were drawn. That 
new cabinet was a most admirable construction.* At the back of it 
there was let in a ring through which a very strong strap passed, and 
this had a bolt and padlock on it. 


The medium was tied up very tightly with picture wire, hands and 





all, the picture wire being covered with rubber tubing so as to prevent 
abrasion. He himself did the tying as tightly as he possibly could—so 
tightly that to undo it at the end of the séance a pair of very large, 
strong scissors had to be used. He had to apologize for tying so 
tightly, excusing himself on the ground that it was said she was double- 
wristed and double-ankled. He padlocked her neck, so that she was 
entirely immobilized, and the padlock was in the same position when he 
came to undo it at the end. The conditions, therefore, were very strin- 
gent. The first part of the sitting consisted of work done in the glass 
cabinet, but before he detailed the actual experiments he wanted to say 
that these séances differed entirely from many others he had known 
because of one outstanding phenomenon—the presence of “ Walter ” as 
an independent voice. 

The medium having been fixed in the glass cabinet, a circle was 
formed, himself in control of her right hand, on his right Mr. Litzel- 
mann, then Mrs. Litzelmann, then Dr. Crandon, then Mrs. Tillyard, and 
then Mr. Dudley on the left of the medium. The light was turned down 
and Margery went into trance after ten minutes’ waiting, during which 
time a gramophone with an automatic repeating device went on and on 
with a beautiful soft melody like a gentle lullaby. Walter said the 
musical vibrations gave him power to work with. Somebody then said, 


See this Journal, July, 1926, pp. 385 ff. 
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“I think the medium has gone into trance,” and the lights were turned 
up. Margery was found peacefully asleep, and her head had just gone 
over sideways. Dr. Crandon said, “I think it is about time Walter 
came through,” and then, right down on the floor, a voice like a hollow 
stage whisper, said, “ Hello! Hello, everybody! I am here. I am fine. 
I am coming along all right.” He gave a chuckle. This chuckle had 
given rise to the criticism that it was a Japanese chuckle, the inference 
being obvious because the Crandons at one time had a Japanese servant. 
A chuckle in Japanese, however, was not unlike a chuckle in any other 
language, and the Japanese servant had left long before. Walter had 
many absurdities. He was a very human being, a bad boy at swearing, 
and when he got annoyed he let out some good American expressions. 
The lecturer said that he listened to this independent voice with the 
greatest attention. He watched Margery to see if there was any move- 
ment of the lips, and there was absolutely none, and there was no 
twitching of the fingers either; the medium was quite motionless and 
sound asleep. He did not himself know the difference between a trance 
and sleep. 

Walter came along and was introduced to everybody. When Dr. 
Crandon told him that he (the lecturer) was an eminent entomologist, 
Walter said, “Hello, here’s an insect man. Hello, bugologist!’ Walter 
was a great boy, full of quips and jokes. The independent voice was so 
remarkable a phenomenon that it could not be produced by ventrilo- 
quism. Ventriloquism was a deceiving, not so much of the ear, as of the 
eye. If a ventriloquist tried to speak without a doll or a marionette he 
would have to be a very good ventriloquist indeed to deceive an audience. 
He doubted very much whether one could ventriloquize in the dark.* 
Walter spoke in the dark, but also in red light and in white light, though 
he asked that the white light should not be left on too long because it 
was inimical to the voice. 

The lecturer next showed two diagrammatic views and a photograph 
of Dr. Richardson’s voice control apparatus,” which a scientist of Har- 
vard had invented with a view to studying the phenomena. But for his 
own part he could say that he was in control of this experiment; that 
everybody’s hands and feet were immobilized, that there was no sitter 
except Margery anywhere near the apparatus. A clever arrangement 
was employed to immobilize the mouths of the company; thus his wife 
had one hand on Dr. Crandon’s mouth and the other on Mr. Dudley’s, 





‘The Chairman being appealed to on this point, Mr. Price stated it was quite 
impossible to produce a vocal illusion in complete darkness as the all-important 
mise en scene was absent. 


*See this Journal, Dec., 1925, pp. 673-89. 
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and altogether in that circle there were only two mouths free, his own 
and his wife’s. It must be realized that Margery had already done 
three-quarters of an hour of wonderful phenomena under trance; she 
then came out of trance and was quite wide awake. He put the voice 
control apparatus into position, and when he was sure that everything 
was controlled and all the mouths immobilized he asked, “ Are you 
ready?” and Dr. Crandon gave a nod. Then he asked Walter to 
whistle, and Walter gave a sharp clear whistle. He was next asked to 
whistle in tune with the gramophone, and he whistled several bars of a 
negro melody which was being played. Then he asked for the voice in 
another position, and before he could say “Jack Robinson” he heard a 
strong voice from behind his left ear saying, “Look out, or I'll get you!” 
Walter was really the master of the ceremonies. Afterwards when the 
light was turned up he found the apparatus quite all right, and he was 
for his own part entirely satisfied about the voice experiment. Then 
Margery began to talk to him, and he noticed that at one point Walter 
> and cut Margery short and started talking. He asked 
Walter to talk with everybody in the circle and he did so. Walter 
most obligingly mingled his voice with that of each sitter in turn. He 
challenged Mr. Maskelyne and all the conjurers to produce anything 
to equal that. That experiment with Dr. Richardson’s apparatus was 
absolutely fraud-proof. The impartial observer would say that there 
was no possible trickery that could produce that effect. 

He was now quite prepared to accept Walter as a distinct and en- 
gaging personality. It might be he was an extension of the medium’s 
personality, for usually—nearly always—he made no appeal unless the 


“ chipped in’ 


medium was there, either in trance or sitting in the chair. But he had 
a distinct personality, and from that point he was going to talk of him 
as Walter, whom they knew and understood and liked, though they could 
not see or feel, but only hear him. The independent voice continued 
all the way through, and the comments that Walter made on the experi- 
ments were keen and interesting. 

The first experiments carried out had to be done in the dark, owing 
to their very nature. There was behind his own chair a large wooden 
box containing fifty or a hundred figures carved in wood. This was a 
test of what Walter could do when nobody in the room knew what was 
being done. When the light-was out, the speaker felt behind his chair, 
picked out five of the objects from the big box, being careful to hold 
them by the tips of his fingers so that he could not determine their form, 
and these he placed in a little flower-basket. Then he asked Walter 
to take out one or two or three of these and name them. Walter started 
rocking the basket to and fro, tipped out one of them and said, “ This 
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is a K,” and jerked it over to Mrs. Tillyard’s lap. The same per- 
formance was gone through with an 8, an E, a Y and a 4. In each 
case the lady in whose direction they were jerked confirmed the state- 
ment. ‘The lecturer had in his pocket a pair of entomological forceps 
with a piece of baize around them, and this he put into the basket, and 
his wife put in an amethyst brooch. He then placed the basket on the 
floor, unfortunately among a number of wires, and Walter, who detests 
the touch of metal, said, “ Oh! blast these beastly wires!” He men- 
tioned something about hell and to the remark that there was surely no 
hell he replied, “ There isn’t really ; only the one I am getting ready for 
Professor X.” But he correctly named the object as a pair of forceps 
which the lecturer had thrown into the basket, and when asked if there 
was not something else with the forceps he replied, “ A bit of cloth.” 
He then got hold of the brooch and threw it heavily in the direction of 
Mrs. Tillyard, and said what it was. In another experiment, Walter 
levitated a flower-basket containing inside it a cardboard disc with a 
hole in the middle known as the “ luminous doughnut,” about four inches 
in diameter. Finally the doughnut was taken out of the basket, floated 
about inside the cabinet, and was sent quickly out through one of the 
small wrist-holes at the side. 

This completed the glass cabinet work, and then a move was made 
to the old cabinet. Margery sat in there just to give her greater free- 
dom and because her arms and legs were sore. She was here tied up 
again, though by this time he was sure that there was no deception on 
her part. The first experiment tried was the ringing of a bell-box. He 
lifted the bell-box about two feet from the table, and asked Walter if he 
could ring it. He replied, “ Of course I can ring it,” and did so. He 
rang the bell-box in all kinds of positions exactly as he was told. Dr. 
Crandon then suggested a test whereby each member of the circle in turn 
picked the bell-box up and did what he liked with it, walking across with 
it to the other side side of the room, twirling it above his head, waltzing 
with it, and still it kept on ringing. Others tried it low down and high 
up and it made not the slightest difference. The electric bell was still 
ringing when it reached the end of the circle. ; 

The scales were the next experiment. This was the cunning in- 
vention of which McDougall had told him to beware. Walter said that 
the weights could be placed on whichever pan one liked, and as many 
weights. The lecturer put them in one of the pans, and Walter im- 
mediately brought the empty pan down while the weighted one went up. 
Some interesting experiments were tried with various kinds of weights, 
but Walter always came up to scratch. Whether he was told to put 
the pans up or down or level or to oscillate them he did so. That was a 
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very remarkable experiment. In some conversation about the magnet 
Dr. Crandon admitted that he did carry a magnet—a very small thing 
—with him, but he used it for the purpose simply of drawing the mer- 
cury of a maximum-minimum thermometer back to its position, Later 
on Dr. Crandon said, “ If you have any doubt about it take the balance 
to pieces.” It was then found that all the metallic parts of the balance 
were made of copper, the pans were of wood and there was not a single 
part of it which had any attraction for the magnet. The allegation con- 
cerning the use of the magnet, therefore, was quite unjustified.© How 
Walter did these things was not explained at that séance, but he had 
stated that in order to weight the pan down he filled the interstices of 
the matter with psychic stuff, so that in that way he made the empty 
pan considerably heavier than the pan carrying the weights. If he were 
in a joking mood, as he frequently was, he would say, “I jumped into 
the pan.” When asked how he could make the empty pan go up again, 
he said that he had what he called a psychic terminal, or, as he some- 
times named it, his “ ace of spades,” and that he stuck that on to the 
pan and pulled it up. At Walter’s suggestion two photographs had 
been taken together, one with flashlight in the ordinary way and the 
other with a quartz lens and a mercury-vapor lamp so that this second 
photograph was by ultra-violet rays. On the first photograph nothing 
unusual was seen, but on the second there appeared the psychic cy- 
linder which Walter said he had put out. Certainly in that photograph 
—which was shown on the screen—there was a construction of some sort 
which was not visible to the eye at the time the photo was taken or on 
the photograph taken in the ordinary way. 

In the last part of his lecture he wished to deal with teleplasm—he 
would not use the term “ ectoplasm.” ‘ Teleplasm ” means a formation 
of substance at a distance. This extraordinary thing, which quite a 
number of people now had witnessed, but few had handled or tested, was 
shown in a number of slides. The explanation given by Walter was that 
he drew from some part of the medium’s body a fine mesh-work of liv- 
ing cells connected with the central nervous system. This formed just 
a fine film, and was apparently hardened up and made turgid and also 
visible to the eye by being filled with some kind of psychic stuff. Its 
outward form appeared to be under the control of the invisible operator 
—in this particular case, Walter,—and it could be moulded or devel- 
oped into various instruments suitable for the particular work in hand. 


The simple and straightforward procedure of trying their theories of fraudulent 
modus operandi out, in the séance room, to determine whether they will work, appar- 
ently is not in the books of the Harvs ard group. It is indeed easier to deal with 


unchecked hypothesis than with fact; but not nearly so safe or so conclusive! 
—J. M. B. 
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Thus, Walter used a long, straight rod or “ terminal ” for many of his 
experiments, and was able to make the end of this terminal luminous or 
phosphorescent if required. Walter also stated that the production of 
his independent voice was done by means of a teleplasmic lung and voice- 
production apparatus, while certain delicate manipulations were carried 
out by finger-like processes from a kind of teleplasmic arm. In the case 
of Margery, the teleplasm usually came out by a fine white cord from 
the nose or ear. A large number of photographs were shown by the 
lecturer to illustrate the nature of this peculiar psychic cord and the 
material attached to it. One day a very heavy man [a physician, from 
a city some 500 miles away, and whom we may call Dr. Jones] was 
present at a séance, and Walter stated that he was strongly psychic; 
he was very quickly sent into a trance, and a large amount of teleplasm 
was produced from his left ear. Dr. Jones was present at the second 
séance which the lecturer attended, and, as far as he could see, most of 
the teleplasm used in forming the psychic hand or glove obtained that 
evening was formed in this manner from this strong physical medium, 
who went into trance alongside Margery herself. It took about thirty 
minutes to produce a large mass of teleplasm and to pile it up on Jones’ 
head. The lecturer asked for leave to examine it and handle it in red 
light, and this was granted by Walter. Just as he was stepping for- 
ward to examine it, he heard Dr. Crandon say to Mrs. Tillyard that 
the medium would groan when the teleplasm was touched; and, sure 
enough, as soon as he touched it, Jones emitted a deep groan, though he 
was sound asleep. It seemed at the time that it was the suggestion made 
by Dr. Crandon which reacted on the subconscious mind of the medium 
and made him groan, but the lecturer learnt afterwards by inquiry that 
the medium always groans when the substance is handled, although he 
is certainly not conscious of any pain. The lecturer carefully examined 
the mass of teleplasm and stated that it was white and somewhat shiny, 
rather like the white part of a large cauliflower cooked and served with 
white sauce, or perhaps a better simile would be that it was like a plate 
of cooked sheep’s brains. As for what it felt like, it was most difficult 
to describe this; he could not think of any living tissue which gave him 
either the appearance or feeling of it exactly. One got a very strong 
impression of great turgidity and firmness, something like that of a 
well blown-up pneumatic tire, but there was also a suggestion of a living 
response to pressure, like reciprocation from a friendly hand-pressure. 

In the formation of the psychic hand, it was, as had been already 
stated, Dr. Jones who provided most of the teleplasm, though Walter 
said that he got most of the “ power ” from Margery. In this experi- 
ment, two buckets were provided, one containing almost boiling water 
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on which was floating about four inches of hot melted paraffin wax, 
while the other contained cold water. The lecturer had control of these 
two buckets and sat with his face almost over them so that he could see 
and hear everything that went on in them. The hot bucket was made of 
papier-maché stained red, and this caused the wax in it to become pink 
by the end of the experiment ; the teleplasm itself, on the other hand, 
was shining white, and, if any paraffin moulds had been secretly intro- 
duced from outside fraudulently, they also would have been white; the 
psychic mould finally produced was exactly the same pink tinge as the 
wax in the bucket and had clearly been extracted from it. 

When Walter said he was ready to begin, he asked the lecturer what 
part of his anatomy he would like to have dipped into the pail for the 
psychic mould. The reply given at first was that he would like to see 
a thumb-nail carefully modeled. This, said Walter with a chuckle, 
would be very easy, and soon afterwards one heard a gentle dip of some- 
thing into the pail. The lecturer then changed his mind and asked for a 
mould of the whole thumb, which Walter at once agreed to do. This 
operation took five or ten minutes, and involved a number of dippings 
and transferences to the cold water and back. Then the lecturer delib- 
erately changed his mind again and said that he would like a whole hand 
with wrist complete. Walter demurred somewhat at this, pointing out 
that he had practically completed moulding his thumb and that the hand 
would be uneven; however, when pressed, he said he would do his best, 
and for about fifteen or twenty minutes the dippings into each pail alter- 
nately proceeded. Suddenly there was a big splash in the hot bucket 
and an object was heard to fall right into it; immediately Walter’s 
voice was heard swearing roundly and calling on Mark, his assistant 
(Mark was the small son of Dr. Richardson, who had died some time 
previously) to come quickly and help him as he had badly damaged the 
mould. After a lot of splashing and some more dippings into the cold 
pail, Walter announced that his job was finished but that it would be 
found to be somewhat imperfect around the lower or wrist end; he then 
instructed one of the sitters, Dr. Holmes, to come forward and feel in 
the cold bucket and lift up whatever he might find carefully on to a 
leather cushion placed near by for its reception. This was done, and 
red light was turned on gradually while the mediums came out of trance. 
Dr. Jones came round more slowly than Margery, and when he was 
examined it was seen that his left ear was considerably inflamed around 
the place where the teleplasmic cord had been seen emerging. 

The psychic mould was allowed to cool and was then carefully ex- 
amined by all present. It was not closely like the hand of any person in 
the room, but showed considerable resemblance to that of the lecturer 
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in having the knuckles strongly double-jointed and in being rather short 
and broad. The thumb had a less broad nail than the lecturer’s and 
was much smaller than Jones’, though otherwise not dissimilar. The 
whole hand was quite unlike Margery’s and all agreed that it was a 
male hand but much too small to be Jones’, quite apart from many ob- 
vious differences in shape. Walter claims that it is a model of his own 
hand ; what the lecturer could be certain of was that it was not a model 
of the hand of anybody present at that séance in the flesh. 

The lecturer then exhibited the psychic mould to the audience, point- 
ing out that it had been filled with plaster of Paris to preserve it, but 
that, owing to partial collapse of the fingers, which had less wax around 
them than the more carefully moulded thumb, the wax had not filled 
the finger cavities completely, and therefore it would be useless to melt 
the wax away to get a plaster mould, as the finger portions would be 
misshapen. 

Dealing with psychic lights and cold breezes, the lecturer stated 
that both were obtained frequently at the Margery séances. The drop 
in temperature amounted sometimes to as much as fourteen degrees 
Fahr. The best psychic lights that he had seen rose out of the bucket 
of hot paraffin while the teleplasm was being formed at the second 
séance. One of these was in the form of a tiny child’s hand, which 
floated up like a luminous cloud, then formed a complete hand showing 
the tiny fingers, and disappeared as it passed upwards. Walter also 
showed him the luminous end of his psychic terminal or “ ace of spades,” 
a very beautiful, disc-like area of luminosity with a second luminous 
area or reflection just below it. 

In conclusion, the lecturer emphasized that the account given was 
from memory only, but that he had his signed notes, eleven pages in all, 
of the two séances which he attended, and that this full record of all 
that had happened must be appealed to in the case of any doubts in the 
minds of his audience. 


* * * * * 


In the course of some questions following the lecture, the Chairman 
said that this was the only first-hand account from a trained scientist 
of the Margery phenomena that had been heard in Europe. 

The lecturer, in reply to questions, said that he did notice the at- 
tachment of the teleplasm. It was attached by a very fine cord which 
entered the lobe of the left ear, just about the size of a piece of spa- 
ghetti. He did no attempt to give any explanation of these phenomena 
—he was out solely for facts. The greatest distance of the electric bell- 
box from the medium was ten or twelve feet. The greatest height above 
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the ground was the height to which the tallest man in the room could 
lift it. Walter spoke in darkness, in red light, and for at least a minute 
in good white light, when he (the lecturer) turned on the electric torch. 

He added, still in reply to questions, that he was not at all sure 
whether the spiritualistic hypothesis was right or not, but he thought in 
the case of Walter that it was reasonable to suppose a distinct person- 
ality. Margery’s brother, Walter, was killed in a railway accident be- 
fore the war. But from the scientific point of view that was not the 
whole question. The scientist starting on this subject saw even more 
possibilities than the spiritualist saw. The scientific spirit—the spirit 
of dealing only with facts—was absolutely essential in these matters. 
At the same time he was by no means opposed to the spiritualist theory. 
If he became a spiritualist, however, he would not join the spiritualist 
church, he would remain a member of his own church and endeavor to 
leaven it with this new truth, and that was what he would urge on 
every man. 

He also explained, in reply to another question, that the photo- 
graphs he had shown were taken at other séances. He thought that 
Professor Comstock took all the photographs. He believed that those 
taken with the ultra-violet rays had twenty minutes’ exposure, 

The vote of thanks was passed to the lecturer with hearty 
acclamation. 


METAPSYCHICS AND MAGIC 
BY RENE SUDRE 


He who seeks to take account of the r ality of the metapsychic 
phenomena, or who attaches any credit to the scientific experiments 
made by modern investigators, is very shortly brought to revise the 
notions which have been planted in him in school about the “ miracu- 
* in history. The predictions of the ancient oracles, the miracles 
of the saints become comprehensible to him, and he no longer questions 
the permanence of the metapsychic faculty across the centuries. There 
remains, nevertheless, a whole assemblage of facts, grouped by the 
ancients into a body of science, and whose correspondence with the 
facts constituting the object of our study cannot be perceived. I refer 
to magic. In magic, phenomena contrary to the ordinary course of 
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nature are produced deliberately, under a technique precise and de- 
fined; while in metapsychics such phenomena are involuntary, impro- 
vised, not dependent upon rites or ceremonial forms. The magician or 
the sorcerer is conscious and active, the medium unconscious and pas- 
sive. Nevertheless, the results obtained by these two are in a certain 
number of cases analogous or even identical. Whence arises the funda- 
mental difference which we have stressed ? 

Before proceeding with this question, it will be well to define the 
position of official French science with regard to magic ; a position very 
different from that taken by the English anthropologists, notably 
Tylor and Frazer. These latter consider magic as primitive man’s first 
rough sketch of science. For them magic consists in a group of prac- 
tices distinct from the religious practices, and founded upon two so- 
called “ sympathetic ” laws: Like produces like, and two objects which 
have been in contact continue to act upon one another. Such laws are 
illusory, and primitive man has finally perceived that they are so. He 
has then ascribed to the Gods, the spirits, and other supernatural 
beings the powers which he had been naively supposing himself to pos- 
sess; and he has resigned himself to the invocation of these beings 
through prayer and incantations. Religion has thus arisen out of 
magic, in exact proportion with primitive man’s realization that he is 
not master of the forces of nature. 

This theory of Frazer has been strongly criticized by the French 
sociological school. In an important work dating back some two 
decades, Hubert and Mauss make the observation that there were 
other magics than the sympathetic magics: notably the invocatory 
magic that establishes a traffic between man and the spirits or the 
demons. For these authors, magic is essentially a social phenomenon, 
comprising those acts in the efficacy of which it is necessary for the 
entire social group to believe. But magical rites are quite the inverse 
of religious rites in that they are generally maleficent; in any event 
they are considered as irregular, abnormal, discreditable. “ We apply 
the term magical to any rite which is not part of an organized cult; to 
private, secret, mysterious rites, tending in the limit toward pro- 
scribed rites.” 

A point which anthropologists and sociologists alike neglect to 
emphasize is obvious: the inefficacy of the magical rite. We no longer 
believe that we can make it rain by waving a wand over the water and 
muttering some incomprehensible words. All the alleged facts of 
magic, whatever their nature, are uncompromisingly ranked by modern 


1 Esquisse d’une théorie générale de la Magie: Année sociologique, VII, 1902-03. 
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science as superstitions. ‘“ Magic,” say Hubert and Mauss, “is the 
domain of pure production out of nothing; it makes with words and 
signs what technics makes with work.” It must then be explained why 
magic has held such a place among primitive men and among all 
ancient civilizations. How have rites which always fail been perpetu- 
ated, in the face of technical procedures, like the striking of a light or 
the extraction of metal from the ore, which always succeed? 

The sociologist replies with a word which for him has a sort of 
mystic virtue: magic is a collective faith. Collective faith, he tells us, 
has a force that dominates the individual judgment; it brings sugges- 
tion into play; it creates hallucinations, and forces the perception, as 
reality, of that which exists only in the imagination. To which may 
be added that the magicians have been very adroit persons, able to 
obtain certain results by ordinary technical methods, by “ fraud” as 
we should say today. In civilized society, magic is a mixture of scien- 
tific procedure and the practice of illusion. Alchemical magicians, 
astrological magicians, medical magicians, have been in Greece, in India 
and elsewhere the founders and the workmen of astronomy, physics, 
chemistry, and the natural sciences. In the course of ages, human 
rationality has eliminated the chimerical; and there has been left 
science. Such is the concept of magic which is put out by the uni- 
versity sociologists in France and in other countries where the theories 
of Diirckheim have found an echo. 

In his book La Magie, appearing in 1922, Dr. J. Maxwell, Procurer 
General of the Bordeaux Court of Justice, has protested against this 
interpretation. He has tried to show that “ only the reality of magic 
is sufficient to explain its persistence under forms practically identical 
in all communities.” It is to be remarked that the sociologists them- 
selves have given this objection a certain standing. In the work which 
we have cited, Hubert and Mauss declare that it would be erroneous to 
conceive of magic as a chain of absurdities and propagated errors ; for 
we could comprehend the invention poorly, and the propagation not at 
all. In the view of the group that believes in it, the magical rite is not 
an absurdity; on the contrary, the entire world is of the opinion that 
the touch of a frog will cure a fever. If the cure does not ensue, this 
is because certain conditions have not been fulfilled; the belief remains 
as active as ever. “It is always society that pays itself in the false 
money of its dream.” 

Those who do not conceive of society as a collective entity, having 
a reality distinct from that of the sum of the individual components, 
have extreme difficulty in understanding such an explanation. And the 
objection presents itself anew, with invincible force: it is impossible 
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that a “chain of absurdities and errors” can continue for centuries, 
when it has to do not with unverifiable allegations such as those about 
paradise and the holy trinity, but with daily facts of the most common 
experience. Magic is without question full of illusions and nonsense, 
but it rests upon a foundation of reality. It is this reality, unintelli- 
gible to the eighteenth century, which the psychical research of the 
nineteenth and twentieth has made it possible for us to isolate. 

Before seeking the common content of magic and metapsychics, it 
is well to establish the separation of magic and religion. In this the 
anthropologists and the sociologists seem to have failed. For Frazer, 
the magical rite is not alone sympathetic, but it has a characteristic of 
constraint ; while the religious rite has a characteristic of conciliation 
and adoration. For Hubert and Mauss, the magical characteristics 
are irregularity and maleficence. With reason, Maxwell remarks that 
this latter definition is applicable to black magic or sorcery; but that 
there is in addition a white magic, a beneficent and elevated magic, the 
theurgy of the Neo-Platonists. The criterion cited is therefore in- 
sufficient. Maxwell declares that the magical feat is before all else an 


“e 


act of will. The magical rite is the expression of a strong desire, 
affirmed in each detail of the ritual, looking toward the subjugation of 
the supernatural beings or the domination of the natural forces, ordi- 
narily exempt from the empire of man.” It is this desire which gives to 
the rite the sense not of a prayer but of a command, the characteristic 
of constraint so well established by Frazer. The magician commands, 
he never implores. He is not that creature, distracted with terror in 
the presence of the forces of mystery, whom we see in our pictures of 
the primitive religions. He is the man superior to these forces, the man 
who has enslaved them to his will, either by his audacity, or by his 
knowledge of the formulas and the laws which bind them. Under this 
view religion and magic are absolute opposites, the one proceeding out 
of fear and the other out of arrogance. 

This genesis of the business of magic exposes the ridiculous pre- 
sumption of man in imagining that he can control the natural and 
supernatural world; but at the same time it attests the sentiment of 
strong confidence which has enabled man to build up the structure of 
science. Under this point of view magic is truly the mother of science; 
and we should want to see this mother continue to nurse her child. As 
Karl du Prel says in Die Magie als Naturwissenschaft, “ There are 
always phenomena which contradict the known laws, and which do not 
yield to the principle of casuality because they correspond to laws 
not yet known.” 

According to whether magic tends to enthrall the supernatural 
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beings or the physical forces it is called evocatory or natural magic. 
These two forms are in reality closely mingled, and there is no primi- 
tive magician or sorcerer who does not practice both of them. It were 
an error to suppose that the belief in gods, spirits and demons is a con- 
sequence of that “ animism ” which drives the primitive individual to 
people his environment with invisible personalities analogous to himself. 
Just as is the case with the belief in magic, this other belief would 
not be so solidly planted in him if it had not had experimental 
“ proofs.” These proofs were furnished to primitive man by the facts 
of possession. I reserve this phenomenon, so interesting to the human 
psychologist, for study in a later article. It presents itself in identical 
form among the savages of all countries of the globe and in the most 
refined civilizations. It takes color from the circumstances of time and 
place: gods for the Australian savage, demon for Socrates, devil for 
the Catholic nuns, spirits for modern spiritualists; but always it cor- 
responds to an invariable psycho-physiological phenomenon: the divi- 
sion of personality. Hence it is already to be recognized as singular 
that the two major forms of magic correspond to the two categories of 
facts which the psychical researcher meets every day and which a valid 
scientific method should separate: the act of prosopopesis, and the 
metapsychic act proper, that is to say, the supernormal cognition or 
action. Such a correspondence gives us a foretaste of the conclusion 
to which this article will bring us: that metapsychics and magic have 
a common basis ; and that beyond this common ground magic is nothing 
but a false science without consistency or reality. 

The first part of the demonstration is easy if we but apply our- 
selves to the inventory of the facts of magic which has been transmitted 
to us by tradition. In early times and today among savages, magic is 
not easy to separate from medicine, to which it nevertheless remains 
superior, as Pliny tells us in his Natural History. In fine, to ma- 
terial remedies, to drugs of more or less uncertain action, is added the 
medicine of the imagination. And always the latter is the more effec- 
tive. We are then in the domain of “ spiritual healing,” of “ faith 
cures,” of psychotherapy: that is to say, at the very frontier of the 
metapsychic field. In primitive society, the mental communion which 
is exacted in psychical research séances is perfectly realized. From 
this there follows that state of attention and of prepossession so favor- 
able to hallucinations of every sort. We know how our adversaries 
explain by this mental state, so strongly emotive, what they look upon 
as false perceptions, as illusion of sense. But far from arising out of 
experience, such an explanation can be justly given only as a matter of 
applying the prejudgment which is unwilling to take into any consider- 
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ation the phenomena of metapsychics. Certainly it were easier for 
primitive man to believe that the moon is made of green cheese than for 
moderns to accept this notion; but what we refuse to see today is that 
the state of mono-ideism, of extreme tension of thought, can give rise 
to forces capable of acting upon the external world. 

The magician is not alone medicine-man, he is likewise soothsayer ; 
he reads one’s secret thoughts, he explores the past, he predicts the 
future—now speaking in his own name, now wrapping himself in the 
mask of some god or spirit. Here we have no difficulty in recognizing 
that we are on an outright basis of mental metapsychics. So far as 
concerns perceptive metagnomy, that is to say the faculty of seeing 
events which are occurring at another place, we meet the same old prob- 
lem of the conditions of the extra-sensorial perception. The sorcerer 
claims that he actually transports himself from one place to another, 
and that for this purpose he enjoys the property of rendering himself 
invisible. In quite the same way the somnambulists of the nineteenth 
century believed that they made “ journeys.” Psychical research seems 
to establish that images, or “ doubles,” really are projected from one 
place into another; but even if we are to regard the phenomenon as 
partly physical and teleplastic, it remains a purely psychical one so 
far as concerns the cognition. In other words, the sense organs are not 
transferred from the subject to the phantom; the act of perception 
remains extra-sensorial. 

The magician likewise claims to change himself or others into 
animals. Here we fall into the domain of phantasy. The stories of 
werewolves and of enchanted beasts must be left to the books of child- 
hood, along with the fairies that so interest Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 
Experience has not yet indicated that ideoplastics is.capable of such 
miracles. And no more can we grant that the magician is capable of 
influencing meteorological phenomena. I recall having gone, twenty 
years ago, to see a mahatma who claimed to produce rain at his 
pleasure. He was never able to make a single drop of water fall upon 
my hand—something which was not beneath the faculties of the 
celebrated Home. 

Among the other practices of natural magic, it is necessary to cite 
the magical charm. The magician would mold a little figure of wax to 
represent any given person, and by his powers he would establish an 
organic correspondence between the image and that person. He could 
thus bless the latter, plague him, even cause his death from a distance. 
A modern occultist, Colonel de Rochas, has tried, through his experi- 
ments in the exteriorization of the senses, to show that this magical 
operation is not too presumptuous a one. By suggestion in a state of 
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hypnosis, he succeeded in making his subject’s body insensible and in 
transferring his tactile sensibility to a distance of several centimeters 
from the skin, either in the air or even in a glass of water. Tischner’s 
verification of several] years since appears to prove that this is wholly 
a matter of suggestion. In any case, it takes place only under the 
hypnotic relation, and hence under conditions altogether different from 
those of the pretended operation of the magical charm. The manu- 
facture of charms from hairs, nail-parings, or blood of the person at 
whom they are directed makes one think of “ psychometry ” of the 
classical and familiar type. It is unquestionably this actuality of 
tactile metagnomy that has given rise to the belief that a man or an 
animal can be affected from a distance; but in the case of the sorcerer, 
this belief would again appear to be wholly an illusion.” 

So, most of the time, the magician has been led to exaggerate his 
powers, not so much with the deliberate idea of increasing his prestige, 
as through the false ideas which he has built up regarding the nature 
of things. This would operate mainly with reference to his faith in the 
principle of sympathy, for Frazer the very foundation of magic; and 
his faith in the power of rites and of symbols, in the collaboration of 
demons and spirits. The history of philosophy is crammed with the 
errors which the human mind creates when it applies the rules of pure 
logic to imperfect or false experience. The Pythagorean arithmetic, 
cartomancy (fortune-telling with playing cards), astrology, alchemy, 
and many other chimerical teachings are all infected with this same 
vice: they are systems of ideas which have only isolated points of 
contact with reality. Primitive man has believed in the complete power 
of the word, the name, the sign; to name a person is to call him, to 
name a thing is to act upon it. Between the symbol and the thing for 
which it stands, exist magic bonds. As the scope for invention of 
symbols and combination thereof is infinite, the magical world consti- 
tutes a world of imagination, superposed upon the world of reality and 
accessible to every intelligence. From the low witchcraft of the coun- 
try districts to the quintessence of occultism, we have a science, false 
and strange but universal, from which true science will emerge only 
with great difficulty. And if we pass this magic through the sieve of 
modern thought, we find that of all these marvels there remains a 


“I think M. Sudre will be willing to have me point out one type of case which 
might by some be regarded as an exception to this generalization. Instances are on 
more or less satisfactory record where the sorcerer’s intended victim, though remain- 
ing at a distance and hence being immune to ordinary hypnosis, has had knowledge 
ot the weaving of the sorcerer’s spells; and through his own belief in the efficacy of 
these, has succumbed under a process analogous to faith healing. Perhaps it would 
not be out of the way to call this auto-hypnosis—J. M. B. 
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substantial fraction which is exactly the part that corresponds to 
the discoveries of psychical research. The balance can be branded 
as extravagant and illusory, and consequently classed among the 
superstitions. 

I have noted, at the beginning of this article, an important differ- 
ence between magic and metapsychics. The feat of magic is a con- 
scious and voluntary act, while the metapsychic phenomenon is in 
general unconscious and half-spontaneous. We have seen that the 
essence of magic is the will to do. Now the metagnomic or teleplastic 
subject is ordinarily in a state of trance, that is to say, in a hypnoidal 
condition where the field of consciousness is sharply narrowed and the 
will eliminated entirely. So the magician works all alone, while the 
psychic needs either a director or a circle to create the environment 
necessary for the exercise of his faculty. We touch here a problem 
that has quite evaded the perception of the authors of l’Esquisse d’une 
théorie générale de la magie. Without in the least intending to do so, 
they confirm our thesis when they attribute to the magician the larger 
part of the qualities which one recognizes in the psychic. ‘“ The 
magician is of nervous, excitable temperament.” He “falls into 
ecstasies, at times real, in general voluntarily induced. At such times 
he often believes himself transported without the human shell, and 
always appears so transported.” The magical ceremonies “ are often 
accompanied by true nervous trance, hysterical crisis, or catalepsy.” 
So it indeed appears that one does not become a magician by mere 
virtue of the wish to be one; that there are necessary certain congenital 
qualities of morbid origin. 

Nevertheless, a little further on, Hubert and Mauss state that 
magic is associated with the exercise of certain professions such as 
those of the barber, the smith, the shepherd, the ‘actor, the grave- 
digger ; for the reason that the professional life of these persons puts 
them apart from the common run of men. Among primitive folk it is 
often the tribal chief who possesses magical powers, at least to the 
extent that he is elected chief because he is already a magician. The 
magical power is sometimes attributed to whole groups. “ When two 
civilizations are in contact, magic is ordinarily ascribed to the 
lower. . . . Wandering tribes who live in the midst of a fixed, 
sedentary population invariably pass for sorcerers.” Finally, the 
existence of schools of magic establishes that magic is susceptible of 
being taught, that to become a magician it is sufficient to understand 
the ritual secrets. All this is in contradiction with the concept of 
mediumship * in psychical research. 


* The French Academy, which is engaged in a revision of its great Dictionary, has 
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The problem now presents itself in its full scope: Is the meta- 
psychic faculty innate or acquired? I am certain that we are not yet 
in a position to give a definite answer to this question. A study of the 
great mediums indicates that the gift runs in the family. Many of 
these subjects have had a hysterical temperament or have presented 
nervous troubles. But we also know that a moral or psychic shock can 
make one psychic. And we have seen in a recent article that drugs can 
produce the same effect to a degree. It is then logical to suppose that 
the organism can be put artificially into a metapsychic state; and that 
this is perhaps true for the entire race, but certainly so for a large 
number of persons of normal health. At the Warsaw Congress, Dr. 
Sokolowski maintained that any person whatsoever can produce meta- 
psychic phenomena, for the simple reason that anybody can be placed 
under hypnosis. It remains to determine whether other means than 
this may not be employed. Tradition informs us that sorcerers and 
magicians used to go through a severe physiological and moral train- 
ing before being able to exercise their gifts. Definite procedures such 
as fastings, terrors, intoxications, auditory fascinations, etc., are im- 
posed upon them. It is in these technics, and not in any ritual efficacy, 
that we must seek for the genesis of the magical powers. If the 
magician was not a psychic to begin with, he had to know how to get 
himself into a psychic condition if he was to succeed in what he had 
set out to do. From the reports of travellers, we conclude that the 
Hindus have brought to the highest point the art of voluntary provoca- 
tion of supernormal phenomena. And though we may not accord too 
high credit to these tales, metapsychists ought to address themselves 
to the problem of determining just what authority they do possess. 
On the day when we are able to isolate these practices from the esoteric 
rigamarole with which they are surrounded, and to state them in 
physiological or psychological terms, psychical research will truly 
become the experimental science which we are trying so hard to 
make of it. 


laid down the following definition for the word medium: “A person regarded as 
serving as intermediary between living beings and those in the so-called world of 
spirits.” From this we appreciate the imperative necessity of choosing another word 
to designate the person gifted with the metapsychic faculty. 
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THE POSITION OF SCIENCE IN RELATION TO 
PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 


BY PROFESSOR DR. HANS THIRRING 


Professor of Physics, University of Vienna 


A lecture was given at the National Laboratory of Psychical Re- 
search, in London, on October 19th by Professor Dr. Hans Thirring, 
of Vienna, on “ The Position of Science in Relation to Psychical Re- 
search.” Dr. R. J. Tillyard occupied the chair. 

The chairman, after referring with pleasure to the presence in the 
audience of Sir Richard Gregory, editor of Nature, said that a little 
time ago the Laboratory was told in one quarter that it had no right 
to the title “ National,” but he was beginning to think that they ought 
to claim the title “ international.” They had drawn into coéperation 
not only those scientifically interested from various parts of the British 
Empire, but others from foreign lands, including Professor Thirring 
from the famous and ancient university of Vienna. Professor Thirring 
had worked on the space lattices of crystals, and was a great exponent 
of the theory of relativity, but his mind had a good space lattice of its 
own, and he had not hesitated to study this debated subject of psychical 
research. 

Professor Thirring apologized for reading his lecture. He knew 
how much more effective it was to speak without manuscript, but his 
command of English was not sufficient to enable him to do so. Although 
his lecture was meant to deal with the general subject set out, an ac- 
count of his personal experiences with mediums would fill up the greater 
part of the evening. His experience might be regarded as a very 
typical one, repeating itself often in the history of psychical research. 
A new medium was found, the hopes of psychical workers were aroused, 
a committee of investigation was formed, but was not convinced; a few 
members of the committee, however, felt that some doubts remained still 
to be resolved, and decided to proceed unofficially with investigations in 
spite of the more or less open contempt of their colleagues. He believed 
that a full account of the essential details of such an attempt at scien- 
tific investigation might serve as a good basis for a discussion of the 
position of science in relation to psychical research in general. 
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His own position towards this matter three years ago was exactly 
that of the average scientist—complete ignorance of the serious litera- 
ture of the subject and an absolute incredulity with regard to the 
claims of the psychists. He had refused to believe in materialization 
phenomena which came in conflict with all their biological and physical 
experience. This was the state of affairs in the late autumn of 1923, 
when he came in touch with a number of those investigating the subject, 
many of them literary men, who he thought had fallen victims to a 
kind of hypnotic suggestion. Professor Meyer, director of the Vienna 
Radium Institute, had attended a few séances, and although there had 
been some skepticism at first this had lessened a little after the first 
sitting. When Meyer and others invited him to join in the research 
he was even more skeptical than they. His own plan of investigation 
was one which would occur readily to any physicist; it was to photo- 
graph the medium in the dark, but unfortunately the idea did not work 
for the reason that, with the filtering off of the actinic rays, an ex- 
posure of more than one minute would have been necessary to get a 
tolerably good negative. After the failure of the first experiments his 
interest in the subject declined considerably. But he learned certaia 
things which impressed him. The only phenomenon occurring at the 
sitting at which he had participated—a violent knock on the table—- 
was unmistakably an ordinary physical sound. There were only two 
alternatives for explaining its origin, either it was a genuine psychical 
phenomenon or the statements of his colleagues concerning the con- 
ditions of the sitting did not hold. 

Professor Thirring then, with the aid of lantern-slides, described 
the conditions of the investigations in which he had taken part with the 
medium Willy Schneider, and later he gave an account of the experi- 
ments with Kraus, which, however, had proved unsatisfactory. He 
concluded by confessing that even after working with one of the best 
living mediums producing telekinetic phenomena he did not feel con- 
vinced of the genuine character of the phenomena, but he considered 
the probability of the real existence of such phenomena to be much 
greater than was generally realized by scientists. Mistakes on both 
sides were largely responsible for the bad relations between science and 
psychical research. The question of psychical phenomena was gener- 
ally treated in a too superficial way by scientists, who were too ready 
to accept all the arguments against the reality of these phenomena 
without examination, while the opposite arguments were scarcely lis- 
tened to. In no other branch of experimental work would it be admis- 
sible for a man gathering his information merely from gossip or from 
newspaper reports to pass a judgment on a theory, but that was often 
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enough the method adopted in dealing with psychical research. On the 
other hand, the mistake of being insufficiently critical was frequently 
made by psychical investigators, who became too credulous and allowed 
swindlers to deceive them, thereby discrediting the case for psychical 
research still more. Professor Thirring suggested that an understand- 
ing between science and psychical research might be established on the 
basis of mutual respect for the opinion of the other. When the 
psychical investigator was attacking the problem with the scientific 
methods which were provided for in the National Laboratory it might 
be hoped that a closer rapprochement between the two positions would 
be forthcoming. 

The lecturer concluded by showing a few lantern slides illustrating 
the case of Eleonore Zigun. The first showed a number of stigmatic 
markings produced on the arms of this Roumanian girl; to all appear- 
ance these were biting marks. In the ordinary way such marks disap- 
peared after a few minutes, but in the case of Eleonore they remained 
as weals afterwards. They were not produced by any visible or ob- 
jective means, and must be the result of pure imagination or some 
subconscious cause. He had seen such marks produced while watching 
the girl in Vienna; the photographs he showed had been produced at 
the Laboratory in London, but the phenomena were of the same kind as 
those he had witnessed. They came up while Eleonore was under ob- 
servation in full daylight. The marks were first concave and then 
convex, and corresponded to the impressions which would be made by 
the upper and lower part of a mouth. There were also scratch marks 
on the face. It had to be admitted—as critics would point out—that 
the biting marks appeared only on parts of the body which Eleonore 
could herself have bitten, and on her face were only scratch marks 
which, of course, it might be said she could produce herself. It could 
only be answered that she had been very rigidly controlled, and yet 
these marks had appeared. 

At the close of the lecture questions were invited. 

Dr. B. Dasannachanja asked whether it was necessary to have two 
people to control the medium as was done in one of the sittings. By 
means of wires both hands could be properly tied. 

Dr. Thirring said that objective control by means of wires or lash- 
ing had often been done. “ Margery” was always controlled in that 
way. But others preferred the subjective controls; there was always 
the objection to the other method that conjurors were able to escape 
from all sorts of lashing. When he was holding a man with his hand, 
on the contrary, he was pretty sure that there could be no mistake. 
He agreed that it was better to have one controller, and it had often 
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been done in that way. Mr. Harry Price, in relating his experiences 
with Willy Schneider in the American Journal, had told how he con- 
trolled the medium alone. This was not done in the speaker’s own 
institute because, at the period when these observations were made, it 
seemed to be necessary for the medium to have a female very near him. 
The connection between sex and psychical phenomena was a well-known 
fact. In this instance no manifestation could be obtained unless a lady 
were near. But the controllers were perfectly reliable. His own ex- 
perience was that good subjective controls were more reliable than 
objective controls. If he made any objection to the experiments with 
“ Margery ” it would be the absence of reliable subjective controls. 

A lady asked whether in the case of the stigmatic markings the 
medium herself had any explanation to give. Did she expect them at 
all by any psychic happening? 

Dr. Thirring said that Eleonore’s explanation was that “ the devil 
does it.” It was “ Dracu ”—the devil. All the things that happened 
in the case of Eleonore were supposed by her to be of the devil. In 
reply to a further question he said that the phenomena with Eleonore 
took place chiefly by light. 

Susan, Countess of Malmesbury, said that she had sat several times 
with Eleonore and she thought the idea of “ Dracu” had probably 
been suggested to her. What really took place she did not suppose 
that anybody was in a position to say, but she certainly sat with her 
two or three times when she was controlled—both hands and feet—by 
reliable people on each side, and curious happenings took place. Coins 
at a distance would travel across the room, and small toys which had 
disappeared for days reappeared. With regard to the stigmata she 
could not say that she had seen very much of that. Eleonore was a 
peasant girl who had been very kindly taken in hand by Countess 
Wassilko, who had tried to teach her various things, including reading 
and writing. The girl was as uneducated as all that, and if the priest 
told her that “ Dracu” was about she would probably believe him. 
Whatever the force was which had produced these various extraordi- 
nary phenomena it had certainly produced them more than once, 

Mr. Harry Price thought that Eleonore got the idea of “ Dracu,” 
or the devil, from the vulgar talk of the peasants in her own village. 
The ignorant peasant people around her put every happening down to 
the devil, and the parish priest probably upheld the idea. But the girl 
had no fear of the devil; she was always laughing and talking about 
him. With regard to the phenomena, there had been real telekinetic 
movements in the Laboratory. Two or three days ago when he was 
working in the office and the little girl was playing in the passage, both 
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of them heard something fall in the séance room. Together they walked 
into the séance room, and in hunting about they found a Danish copper 
coin in a position in the room where the girl could not have thrown it 
from the open door. But still more curious phenomena happened. On 
a cabinet was a row of coins, including a brass French franc, and this 
coin, while no one was near that part of the room, fell off from the top 
of the cabinet on to the floor. The coin was in such a position in the 
cabinet that it might have been there a thousand years without moving 
except through some external agency. 

Dr. Thirring said that the Countess Wassilko was able to record 
hundreds of similar phenomena. 

The chairman said that Professor Thirring had made it quite clear 
to him that the original suggestion of “ Dracu ” came from the village 
priest. 

A visitor asked whether it was thought that any power of sugges- 
tion accounted for the telekinetic movements. 

Dr. Thirring pointed out that a trance itself was a kind of sug- 
gestion—a hypnosis. 


Dr. Abraham Wallace said that years ago he had seen a large table 
and other objects moving about in perfect light. In Sir William 
Crookes’s house quite a number of telekinetic phenomena were produced 


in good light at his own suggestion. 

A lady asked whether Eleonore was ever told that the devil would 
bite and scratch, so that suggestion might account for the marks. 

Dr. Thirring said that he was told by the Countess that when the 
phenomena occurred the first time nobody had mentioned that anything 
of that kind could happen. They occurred quite spontaneously. He 
did not think the point raised in the last question was important at all. 

Mr. Harry Price thought that the stigmata were really urticarial 
markings on a sensitive skin. In the case of Eleonore the weals arose 
through a subconscious action which obviously was not under her 
control. But the weals were exactly like urticarial markings. 

Dr. Tillyard (from the chair) said that it fell to his lot to make a 
short summary of the evening’s proceedings and to express on behalf 
of all present their hearty thanks to Professor Thirring for his most 
interesting lecture. The main point of the lecture to the speaker 
seemed to be the absolutely honest and straightforward way in which 
Professor Thirring had placed before them the difficulties of research 
in psychical phenomena as expressed in his own experiences. He had 
himself investigated only a little way, and he had felt the difficulties 
very much. Any man who had worked in the field of science was aware 
of the acuteness of the difficulty. It was a question as to which one 
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valued more—one’s reputation for respectability, or the search for 
truth. Upon this depended whether one would run away from these 
things or face them out. He had not himself yet run away, and he 
had no intention of doing so, and if he had the time and the leisure he 
meant to sift these things out as far as his ability carried him. He 
did not believe that he was one of those who thought he had hold of 
both the hands of the medium when in fact he had hold only of one 
hand and knee, but if it was discovered that he was imposed upon or 
had been negligent or inaccurate in his search he must bear it. He 
was quite prepared to go on. The thing was interesting, fascinating 
indeed, and invited study. The problem altogether was a very large 
one. He had recently been appealing in the pages of Nature for a 
more scientific attitude. Those of them who were scientists had 
nothing to fear, even if they were shown eventually to be a little more 
foolish than they themselves believed. It was all for the good of ulti- 
mate truth. They had to go on extending the bounds of knowledge, 
and this was one way. This was what suggested itself to him as the 
outcome of that lecture. The main objection that scientific men 
seemed to have to these things appeared to be that they could not be 
reduced to a physico-chemical basis. But he believed that a number of 
his friends among the psysicists and chemists had the same complaint 
to make about the biologist. There was clear proof that mental phe- 
nomena were of a different character from physical phenomena, and 
when one was working on these things one had to be a dualist and to 
postulate that the world of matter consisted of two kinds—matter and 
mind, the first completely controlled and measured, and the second not 
controllable or measurable. The fascination of psychical research to 
him was that it was the field where the one interlocked with the other. 
A vote of thanks to Dr. Thirring was carried by acclamation. 


INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


BY HARRY PRICE 


Foreign Research Officer, American Society for Psychical Research 


How orthodox science regards psychical research is of exceptional 
interest at the present juncture when we are sparing no effort to 
present our data to the scientist in a manner which will at least com- 
mand his sympathetic attention. In the Weekly Dispatch of Septem- 
ber 12th, the eminent scientist, Sir Richard Gregory, D.Sc., editor of 
Nature, gives his views on survival and his article (“ The Great Se- 
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cret ”) makes most interesting reading. Sir Richard says: “ It is per- 
missible for anyone to believe that individual existence ends with death, 
but not to intrude this negative proposition upon the attention of 
others.” Sir Richard will not discuss the phenomena, He continues: 

“It would be presumptuous of me to express an opinion upon mani- 
festations or revelations of which I have no experience whatever, and 
the descriptions of which leave me cold and critical. These things are 
outside my world, and I can only envy those whose childlike faith in 
them is a means of present comfort and prospective bliss. 

“ But, though ’tis far better to have this positive belief in the world 
beyond than to know nothing of it, ultimate truth is not determined by 
word of authority or voice of democracy. There is a great gap between 
the conceptions of modern churchmen and General Booth, or between 
them and a devout Mahomedan, as to what the future life will be; 
yet each believes he has found the truth and desires to impress his 
convictions upon others. 

“When I was a child, and in the days of my youth, few of us sup- 
posed there was any secret as to what awaited us beyond the grave. 
Heaven and hell were made very real in Sunday school and chapel ; and 
we were taught that it was necessary to be ‘ washed in the blood of the 
Lamb’ in order to secure one and avoid the other. 

“My nature soon revolted, however, against the crudeness of this 
teaching, and my intelligence afterwards refused to accept the doctrine 
of the literal inspiration of the Scriptures upon which it was based. 

“Tt is now possible to deny the Virgin Birth of Christ and His 
actual physical Resurrection and Ascension, and yet to remain a mem- 
ber of the Established Church; but when I was a young man, and in the 
Wesleyan Methodist communion in which I was brought up, it was 
blasphemy to express the faintest doubt as to the need of believing 
these things in order to secure salvation. 

“Ts it to be wondered at that a reaction came to this depressing 
doctrine? {I lost all desire for the Heaven which was offered me and 
all fear of the hell over which I had often been shaken, while stories 
‘of Jesus and His love’ which brought sinners to penitent forms at 
revival meetings seemed to me to be more histrionic in intention than 
divine. 

“Even today pictures and images of Christ are too effeminate to 
arouse any emotion in my heart, and it is to His life rather than His 
death that I look for inspiration and guidance. What comes after 
death, whether as reward or punishment, does not trouble me, but I 
know that every action of mine in this life has an influence upon others, 
and by this sure and certain knowledge is my conduct shaped. 
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** Whether I believe in the after-life or not is probably of little con- 
sequence, but, on the other hand, the asseverations of spiritual teachers 
in different ages and of different persuasions as to what is before us on 
the far side of the dark river are too ephemeral in their character to be 
accepted as more than personal opinions. 

** Just as man makes God in his own image, so he creates his own 
conditions of existence beyond the grave. He is not satisfied with con- 
tinued existence of an abstract kind—the merging of a dewdrop in an 
infinite ocean—but demands that somehow his personality will be 
preserved. 

“The belief that life after death does not materially differ from 
that on earth seems to go back to the remotest times of which we have 
any evidence. 

“So sure was prehistoric man of this after-life that ten thousand 
years ago he regularly deposited food, weapons, clothing, ornaments, 
and similar personal things with his dead, whether buried or burned, 
as a provision for the needs of the next world. The practice of bury- 
ing personal ornaments and other articles of value with the dead was 
continued by pagan tribes in Europe into historic times. 

“* Among Viking burials have been found instances in which the body 
of a chief or prominent member of his family has been deposited in a 
warship which was afterwards covered with earth to form a burial 
mound. The binding on of the ‘hell shoon’ in which the deceased was to 
tread the road to his abode after death was an essential part of the 
funerary ceremonial, 

“It is a frequent occurrence that the remains of a large number of 
individuals of varying ages are found in a burial, and the conclusion is 
inevitable that sometimes the whole of a chief’s household, as well as 
his wives, were sacrificed at the time of his burial in order that he might 
enter the next world with a befitting number of attendants. 

“'This custom of human sacrifice shows how real was the belief in 
life after death of the body. Small representations of the human form 

in clay or other material, and also models of all the household and 
other activities, with the necessary servants, were afterwards substi- 
tuted by the Egyptians in the belief that these would serve the same 
purpose as the souls of sacrificed slaves and attendants in ministering 
to the needs of the master after death. 

“ Belief in the existence of a soul which is independent of the body 
is, indeed, almost universal. To primitive minds the phenomena of 
dreams during sleep were explained by attributing them to this sepa- 
rate soul, which forms the main theme of many fairy and folk tales. 
The soul of the central figure is embodied in some material object, such 
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as a tree, and if this is injured, some harm, or even death, may befall 
the body of the owner of the soul. 

“ The belief in the reality of a soul that could wander away during 
sleep naturally gave rise to that of the continued existence of the soul: 
after the sleep of death and to the belief in ghosts. The dead and the 
living were thus members of the same body, and there was no secret 
to solve. 

“Many mourning observances and ceremonies have for their object 
the protection of the living from the ghosts of the departed. For 
example, a dead body is carried out of a house feet first so that it may 
not return, or it may be passed out of a special exit from the house 
made for the purpose, or the door through which it is carried may 
never be used again. Mourning dress, it has been suggested, is an 
attempt to disguise the living so that they may not receive the unwel- 
come attentions of the spirit. 

“From the infancy of the human race up to the present age there 
does not therefore seem to have been a period in which the belief in the 
continuance of personality after death did not exist. Primitive man 
accepted it completely, and the greatest philosophers from Plato on- 
wards have discussed it. 

“ For nearly 2,000 years we have been taught that to the Christian 
Church alone has true knowledge been revealed of the future life and 
the way to secure it, and modern spiritualism claims to have established 
the most familiar contact with the spirits of those who have passed 
over to the other side. 

“'The confusion of testimony derived from. these varying sources 
is disturbing, but the one thing that emerges from it all is the aspira- 
tion of the heart of man towards conscious existence after death. His 
mansions in the sky may be purely products of imagination, but they 
express universal human needs, and faith in them brings such happiness 
to many that to deprive them of it would be cruel. . . . 

“The size and shape of the earth have been determined by purely 
physical laws, and man’s bodily structure is adapted to them. If the 
earth had been larger or smaller, lighter or heavier, the human body 
could not have had its present form of structure. If we had appeared 
on Mars instead of on the earth we might quite reasonably have had the 
shape of Mr. Wells’s Martians instead of being as we are. 

“* Yet the personality which most people like to believe is preserved 
in the future is that having the form of their physical selves, which 1s 
purely a consequence of terrestrial conditions. 

“ Both the earth and man had a beginning and will have an end. 
Man has occupied this globe for something like half a million years, and 
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he may continue upon it much longer, but with the sun and the earth 
and the material universe he must eventually perish. 

“In eternity the whole period of human existence is but an episode, 
yet man presumes to regard space as his spiritual empire for all time. 
He is one organism among many, transient and varying from the brutal 
to the noblest type, yet he claims relationship with a personal Creator 
and regards immortality as almost his right. 

“It is outside the province of science to pass a judgment upon such 
beliefs. All that can be said is that, so far as we know, there is no 
actual annihilation in the natural world, but only change, and that 
mind or consciousness may similarly not cease at death, but continue 
to evolve independently of the body. Thought itself may be creative, 
and just as we have the power to recall impressions of the past, we 
may construct for ourselves the life of the future. 

“It used to be held that the creation of substance out of nothing 
was unthinkable, but that could not now be said by any philosopher 
familiar with modern science. The substance of the sun and stars is 
continually being transformed into beams of light and other rays, and 
it .is possible that in the depths of space these beams are creating new 
matter, thus calling into being a new material universe out of a void. 

“It is easy, therefore, for a scientific man to endow intangible 
thought with creative properties, and even if he is not convinced of 
the reality of life after death he may place the belief among the ‘ as ifs’ 
which help to make human existence tolerable. As he has not yet solved 
the problem of mind, he cannot reasonably assert that it is necessarily 
bound up with the brain and the nervous system, or that it cannot 
exist as a separate entity. 

“So much he must acknowledge, but that is very different from 
accepting the popular conceptions of spiritual teachers as to the nature 
and destiny of this immortal soul. Their creeds and doctrines have 
done as much to retard the evolution of the mind of man as to pro- 
mote it. 

“ Far higher than views of an after-life in which earthly desires are 
fulfilled is that of the scientific inquirer, who, though he dares to com- 
prehend the universe, yet regards no knowledge as final, and can there- 
fore contemplate a future in which the mind of man may veritably 
create a new heaven and a new earth. 

“ Human thought has itself made the Great Secret and will itself 
bring into actual being the continued existence required to make life 
something more than an incident and a mockery.” 


* * * * * 
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Sir Richard Gregory, in a letter to the present writer, says: “I 
think the chief reason why scientific men generally do not take up 
psychical research is that they have so many other interesting things 
to their hand which demand investigation that they have no time to 
enter into other fields.” Sir Richard might have added that when the 
scientist does take up the subject thoroughly and systematically—as 
he would any other branch of science—he invariably becomes convinced 
of the existence of phenomena for which no normal explanation is at 
present forthcoming. 

* * * * * 

Sir Oliver Lodge addressed a large gathering of members of the 
Leeds Luncheon Club on September 30th, on the reality of the unseen. 
He asked his audience to keep an open mind on the subject. There 
was evidence of survival, and his own view was that the explanation 
was to be found in the ether of space. Man had an etheric body as 
well as a physical body. The intelligence which had left his body was 
able under certain conditions to borrow another, whose owner went 
into a trance and vacated it for the time. Sir Oliver said that his 
interpretation, based on many years’ study, was that the mechanism 
of living people can, under certain conditions, be used by those who are 
no longer living. He said that it might be objected that this involved 
the use of a third person, a medium, but so did the communications of 
the telegraph and telephone. Sir Oliver emphasized the fact that we 
knew really very little about the subject of survival, and drew atten- 
tion to the small amount of information we got directly through our 
senses and the large amount of knowledge which was inference. We 
never saw an atom, he said, but we knew a great deal about it. We had 
never seen the interior of a star, but we knew more about it than we 
did even about the earth. A picture was nothing more than a patch 
of color on the retina of the eye, and what we saw in a picture was 
largely what we ourselves put into it. 

“ Show an animal a picture and he does not see it,” said Sir Oliver. 
“A picture is simply the medium for a communication from mind 
to mind.” 

“If we limit ourselves simply to what comes to us through our 
senses, it is no wonder we are materialistic.” The physical side was 
insignificant as compared with the soul of a thing. 

Our bodies, he continued, were simply the instruments of manifesta- 
tion, the things we could discard at death and go on without. The last 
word did not rest with those who thought of us as dependent purely on 
the brain. After death the brain was left behind—merely an instru- 
ment destroyed, and we could no longer manifest ourselves because we 
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had no instrument, though it was possible under certain conditions to 
borrow another one. That could happen when the person who held 
that instrument lent it by going into a trance and vacating it. 

There was nothing to be afraid of in death. It was like an emigra- 
tion to a foreign country when there were tears and mourning, but very 
often the emigrants went off on what was to them a new adventure. 
There was nothing to fear, for things were: well arranged in this uni- 
verse. All our mental life was in the unseen, and when we went into 
the unseen we did not go out of existence, and we were not entirely cut 
off, though unusual means had to be employed just as unusual means 
had to be employed with the emigrant. 

To mark the forthcoming departure to New Zealand of Dr. R. J. 
Tillyard, F.R.S., a Vice-President of the National Laboratory of 
Psychical Research, the Council of the Laboratory arranged, on Sep- 
tember 28th, a debate on the “ Interpretation of Psychic Phenomena,” 
Dr. Tillyard discussing the question from the scientific standpoint. 
Sir Edward Marshall-Hall, K.C., was in the chair. Dr. Tillyard 
opened the debate by stating that he was not going to attempt a scien- 
tific explanation of psychic phenomena, but he was satisfied that they 
existed because he had seen them. He said the phenomena might be 
explained scientifically by one of the following hypotheses: the phys- 
ical, the biological, the psychological and the mathematical (four- 
dimensional theory). Did the manifestations transcend the laws of 
physics? In certain cases he felt sure they did. One scientific theory 
which might perhaps explain physical phenomena was connected with 
Einstein’s doctrine of relativity, which might be stated in popular lan- 
guage as “ the doctrine that our ideas of space and time must depend 
upon what part of the universe we live in.” He admitted that the 
spirit hypothesis covered most of the facts, but as a biologist he would 
keep an open mind pending the further examination of the other the- 
ories he had mentioned. He, personally, had no preference for any 
particular theory—but he was sure about the facts. Mr. E. P. 
Hewett, K.C., LL.D., a convinced spiritualist, contended that the spirit 
hypothesis was a reasonable one and that many skeptics had been 
forced to accept spiritualism through their own personal experiences. 
Mr. W. R. Bousfield, K.C., F.R.S., said that in the capacity of judge 
and jury he had weighed up the evidence for survival, and had come to 
the conclusion that communications were received from those who had 
“ passed over.” The mass of evidence was so great that he could not 
ignore it. Sir Edward Marshall-Hall, in a most amusing speech, said 
that we should never reject evidence, however improbable, if it were 
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corroborated by trustworthy persons. Men had often been hanged on 
evidence not nearly so convincing as much of that submitted by spiri- 
tualists. The large audience much appreciated this most interesting 
debate which could hardly fail to be brilliant, conducted as it was by 
three K.C.’s, of whom two were Fellows of the Royal Society. The 
Times and other dailies reported the debate. 

- + + + - 

Eleonore Zigun, the poltergeist medium, arrived in England on 
September 30th with the Countess Wassilko, and the little Roumanian 
girl has taken London by storm. Although no intimation of her visit 
was given to the Press, the newspapers printed columns about her 
before she arrived and elaborate arrangements were made by the press- 
men for meeting the Countess and her protégée upon their arrival in 
England. During the experiments at the National Laboratory of 
Psychical Research it took all our ingenuity to circumvent the wiles 
of the newspaper men who so badly wanted “copy” concerning the 
child. Most of the papers took the matter seriously, though a great 
deal of rubbish has been written concerning her. Even the Daily Mail 
(which for the last two years has refused to print anything concerning 
psychical research, owing to the “ Return of Northcliffe ” publicity) 
printed several articles concerning Eleonore and the National Labora- 
tory and published daily bulletins concerning the phenomena. News- 
paper “leaders,” articles by prominent writers, and paragraphs by 
alleged humorists are, at the time of writing, filling the great dailies 
with news about the “ poltergeist girl.” Arthur Machen writes an 
article—* Queer Things ”—in the Observer for October 10th, giving 
an account of Eleonore and her phenomena and states that he investi- 
gated a poltergeist some years ago in a house in North London. He 
could come to no conclusion concerning the matter, but soon after the 
strange occurrences one of the children of the house, a boy of eleven, 
became subject to epileptic fits. Mr. Machen wonders whether the 
boy’s epilepsy can be compared to the fact that at one time Eleonore 
was placed in a mental home. What Mr. Machen does not know is that 
Eleonore was incarcerated in the home by simple Roumanian peasants 


because they were totally ignorant of psychic matters. 
+ - . - . 


Mr. Arthur Machen gives us another story which was published in 
Pot-Pourri Mixed by Two, a book by Mrs. Earle and Miss Ethel Case. 
Miss Case says: “ A curious thing happened to a friend of mine living 
in the country. She was going to London on a visit, and packed a 
small brown card-case carefully in a jewel-box; this she distinctly re- 
members doing. On leaving the house, the butler handed her a bag 
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which she is in the habit of using when traveling, which contained a 
card-case, and she thought at once that she would use that one and not 
the other she had packed. She was in London a few days, and my 
brother met her to bring her down to stay with us. At Waterloo they 
got at once into a first-class carriage, as the train was already at the 
platform. To her amazement, in the corner seat was the identical 
brown card-case containing her cards which she had packed at the 
bottom of her trunk before she left home, and never seen since. She 
had traveled up from the country in a third-class carriage.” Mr. 
Machen considers this story even “ more confounding” than the case 
of Eleonore Zigun. 


* * * * * 


It is a debatable point whether newspaper publicity is a help or a 
hindrance to psychical research. The Council of the National Labora- 
tory have never encouraged it, but the great publicity forced on the 
Laboratory has been productive of some good. Writers—whom I 
know were previously antagonistic—have treated Eleonore with respect 
and have taken an intelligent interest in the subject of abnormal hap- 
penings. Psychical research—which is caviar to the general public— 
has attracted the attention of the masses of newspaper readers who 
have eagerly devoured every scrap of information concerning Eleonore. 
A similar extraordinary interest on the part of the press and public 
resulted from the publication by the S. P. R. of the Murray-Balfour 
experiments in thought-transference. 


* * * * * 


An example of the prophetic type of dream comes from St. 
Leonards-on-Sea, Sussex. A Miss Mary Douglas Hart, of that town, 
dreamed that an airplane fell into the sea opposite her house and that 
the pilot climbed out of the cock-pit and waded ashore. The next 
morning as Miss Hart was relating her dream to her sister the noise 
of an airplane was heard. They both looked out, and there, before 
their eyes, was an airplane falling into the sea. Later, the pilot waded 
ashore. Mr. Arthur Machen, commenting on the incident, raises the 
question whether Flight-Sergeant Payne, the pilot in question, was 
beset by anticipation or foreboding of disaster the night before. We 
have no evidence to this effect; the journey was a short one—Folke- 
stone the starting point—and the cause of the fall was sudden engine 
trouble. So I think we may say that Miss Hart’s dream was an 
example of the prophetic as distinguished from the telepathic faculty. 
An event which had not happened was presented to her as happening. 
+ + 


* * 





* 
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Mrs. Gladys Osborne Leonard, the medium, has begun her “ life- 
story ” in the popular weekly, Tit-Bits, the first instalment being pub- 
lished in the issue of October 9th, 1926. It is to be hoped that her 
narrative will be published in a less ephemeral form than that of a two- 
penny periodical. Sir Oliver Lodge, Lady Grey, and others have 
signed a statement—which is printed by way of introduction—that 
“Mrs. Leonard’s name is honored by all spiritualistic and psychic 
investigators, and also by hundreds of men and women to whom she 
has been enabled, through her mediumistic gift, to instil conviction of 
human survival and provide the consolation of definite communications 
with loved ones whom they had lost. We understand the term medium 
to signify one who is able to act as an intermediary and make com- 
munication possible between people still on the earth and those who 
have died.” The reader will notice that there is nothing ambiguous 
about this statement. Mrs. Leonard commences her story by remark- 
ing that people are always asking her how her faculty was discovered 
and what prompted her to develop it. She says: 


“When I was a child, about eight years old, every morning, on 
waking, I saw a most wonderful place; not always the same scene. I 
remember one which I particularly liked. It was a valley, surrounded 
with gentle slopes of velvety green on which people walked, mostly in 


couples or groups, looking very radiant and happy. 

“This scene always filled me with a sense of hope and cheerfulness. 
After a few moments it would fade away and the valleys and hills give 
way to the table, chairs, and walls of my normal surroundings. 

** Because I saw these scenes regularly I took it for granted that 
everyone else saw them. In this I was rudely disillusioned. 

“One morning my father was going away to Scotland, and as a 
special treat I was allowed to go down to breakfast instead of having it 
in the nursery. I was bundled quickly out of bed, clad in a dressing- 
gown, and scarcely awake I sat at the breakfast table and gazed sleep- 
ily at the wall opposite me. My favorite view of the Happy Valley (as 
I used to call it) unfolded before me. Quite casually, I remarked to 
my father: 

*** Dada, isn’t that a specially beautiful place we are seeing this 
morning? ” 

*¢ What place?’ he asked. 

* «That place,’ I answered, pointing to the dining-room wall, which 
was bare except for a couple of guns hanging on it. 

“What are you talking about?’ my father asked. [ tried to 
explain. My attempt brought the whole family and household around 
me in a great state of anxiety and annoyance.” 
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Mrs. Leonard states that through being discouraged the “ visions ” 
left her and she started training as a professional singer. Becoming 


ill, she entered a hospital at which was a nurse, a spiritualist, who 
invited her to a séance when she left the institution. At this séance 
she was told she would be a medium. Soon after her mother died the 
control, “ Feda,” communicated by means of raps. 

** After our respective mothers had given several messages, a com- 
municator came who gave her name as Feda, and explained that she 
was an ancestress of mine. She had married my great-great- 
grandfather. My mother had often told me about an Indian girl who 
married this ancestor, but—you know how bored children are by 
frequently-repeated family history?—I had not taken much notice at 
the time. 

“ After marrying a native girl, my great-great-grandfather, Sir 
William Hamilton, was not popular in India, and he made arrange- 
ments to bring Feda home to England. On the eve of starting home 
she gave birth to a son, and died. She was then only thirteen. This 
was about the year 1800.” 

* * * * * 

Capitao de Fragata Ferraz and his son, of Lisbon, recently jour- 
neyed specially from Paris to visit the National Laboratory of Psych- 
ical Research in order that they could get full particulars of the 
arrangements so that a similar Laboratory could be established in 
Portugal for the Federacao Espirita Portuguesa. Lieut. Ferraz, who 
is an engineer, took elaborate drawings of the rooms, apparatus, light- 
ing system and other equipment and—with his father—stayed some 
hours at the Laboratory. There is an exceptionally strong psychic 
society in Lisbon with its headquarters at 7/1 Travessa de André 
Valente. The list of its council members and other officers comprises 
eighty names of well-known university professors, doctors, authors and 
military men, General Julio Cesar Barata Feyo is the president of the 
society. * I was astonished to learn that there are nearly twenty period- 
icals in Portugal devoted to occult matters. Mediums, I was informed, 
are fairly plentiful but at present there is no suitable laboratory where 
they can be scientifically tested. 

* * * * . 

The Lancet has recently published a special supplement in which 
twenty famous doctors give the results of their investigation into the 
early symptoms of mental disorder. The document was prepared for 
the use of alienists and medico-legal purposes. Stress is laid on the 
fact that “ dabbling in occult matters and spiritualism’ is—for some 
persons—the first step on the journey towards dementia precox. But, 
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from my own observation, it is apparent that a much greater propor- 
tion of persons become mentally unstable through “ dabbling ” in the 
more orthodox forms of religion. There seems to be a decided bias 
against the spiritualist simply because he is a spiritualist. How often 
one sees in the newspapers such headings as: “ Spiritualist chokes his 
mother-in-law ”; “ Spiritualist robs a bank”; “ Amazing fraud by a 
spiritualist,” etc. But a Wesleyan or Unitarian, a Presbyterian or 
Baptist can murder his entire family without his particular form of 
worship becoming known. It is really very curious. 

* * * * * 


Talking of doctors reminds me that Dr. Colvin, of Glasgow, in a 
lecture to the National Catholic Congress at Manchester, on September 
27th, told his audience that the attitude of medical men towards mirac- 
ulous cures was not so skeptical now as it was thirty or forty years 
ago. What was a miracle? he asked; but he placed the onus of the 
answer on the theologians. In his opinion, after long consideration, 
six conditions must be fulfilled before a cure could be regarded as 
miraculous. Of these the most important were: It must be permanent, 
and it must be one that could not be explained by natural causes. Dr. 
Colvin deplored the fact that a great deal of ridicule was brought upon 
the Catholic religion by very good and pious people who proclaimed 
things as miracles which were really nothing of the kind. 


* * * * * 


Another medical man, Dr. M. P. Leahy, has just published a book : 
on the effect of the mind on the body and has reached the following con- 
clusions: (1) That the mind is a factor in disease; (2) that it acts 
sometimes by virtue of will-power, at other times by virtue of the imagi- 
nation; (3) that by combining these two factors, imagination and will- 
power, many diseases can be cured, and (4) that both the imagination 
and will-power can be developed by suggestion. Dr. Leahy is careful 
not to exaggerate the power of suggestion: 

“TI wish to emphasize that suggestion treatment is not a panacea. 
It will not cure malaria, nor typhoid, nor fractures, nor cancer, to 
mention only a few human afflictions. But it can cure pain, even in 
many physical conditions; it can secure sleep, and, by the very relief 
of pain alone, it can and does improve the resisting power of the phys- 
ical organism. 


* * * * * 


An extraordinary case of sustained trance is puzzling the British 
doctors. A girl, Miss Doris Hinton, of Chilwell, Notts., was “ listening 





1The Mind in Disease, London, Heinemann, 6s. 
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in” when she stated that she felt unwell. She removed the headphones 
and reclined on a couch where she collapsed and has not spoken since. 
This was twelve months ago and she has been in a state of coma ever 
since. She is quite oblivious of all her surroundings and suffers from 
no organic or brain affection. She is fed artificially and her breathing 
is normal. It is stated that she is now showing signs of awakening— 
slight twitching of the eyelids and movements of her limbs. I under- 
stand that her medical attendants have diagnosed the disease as 
narcolepsy, a form of the sleeping disease, and have every hope that 
the normal condition will eventually supervene. 

These prolonged trances are very rare and usually occur spon- 
taneously without gross brain lesion (such as cerebral hemorrhage) or 
through the action of some opiate. Trance subjects are usually fe- 
males between twelve and thirty and are seldom in good health, and are 
often hysterical. In very deep trances, when death is feared, vitality 
may be proved by the absence of decomposition, by the excitability of 
the muscles to electrical stimulation and by the ophthalmoscopic 
appearances of the fundus ocult. 

* . * * + 

Dean Martensen-Larsen, one of the best known Danish clergymen, 
has just published, in Copenhagen, a book, Glimpses Through the Veil, 
in which he deals with ghosts, hauntings, and other psychic phenomena. 
The old castle of Dragsholm, formerly a royal possession, is stated to 
be particularly rich in apparitions. Here Bothwell, first the lover, 
afterwards the husband of Mary, Queen of Scots, spent his last years 
in prison, and was buried, in 1578, at Faareveile. While Count Carl 
Moltke, from Nerager, was once visiting Dragsholm Slot and was 
sitting talking with the owner, Baron Adler, there were sounds as if a 
carriage-and-four were entering the courtyard. Count Moltke rose to 


go. “ Don’t go,” said his host, “ the carriage-and-four can be heard, 
but not seen.” 


- * . ~ > 

The outstanding feature of the lectures and papers read at the 
British Association, which met at Oxford this year, was the “ sermon ” 
which Sir Oliver Lodge preached from the pulpit of the chapel of Man- 
chester College on Sunday, August 8th. The chapel was packed with 
people, many contenting themselves with standing outside, under the 
open windows, in their endeavor to hear what Sir Oliver had to say. 
Sir Oliver said that the Genesis stories of the Bible were not scien- 
tifically true history, but they were in fact truths as they were true to 
human nature. What, said Sir Oliver, was to follow on this year’s 
momentous meeting? If I had to make a guess, he proceeded, I would 
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say that, whereas through the nineteenth century and up to the present 
time we have been dealing chiefly with the material world, there lies 
before us the discovery of the spiritual world. He believed that evi- 
dence was coming, and would force itself on their attention, and that, 
before the Association met again in Oxford, their aspect of the universe 
would be revolutionized once more beyond all previous scope. 

* In science,” Sir Oliver said, “ we are supposed to find answers to 
questions and we do some, but the more we answer the more questions 
remain unanswered, and the more we are aware of it. We are con- 
stantly asked questions such as ‘ What is matter?’ Materialism is one 
answer of science to the question—molecules with life and consciousness 
as epiphenomena. Then comes the question, What is God? Some 
would say, He is an idea thrown up by these aggregates of molecules. 
Well, anyone able to believe that is very strong in his powers of cre- 
dence. But you see, we cannot answer the ultimate question. We are 
up against mystery continually. The universe is still shrouded in 
mystery. We are probing the unknown and finding more and more of 
it. What is time? 

“Ts death the end of man? Science has also not answered the ques- 
tion: Is man the highest being of whom we have any cognizance? But 
those are questions which may be regarded as questions to which we are 
getting the answers. The fact that we are asking those questions and 
want to know the answers, that we realize that there is a great problem 
in the universe, far beyond anything accessible to our animal senses— 
that possibility is itself a great thing to realize. But the eyes of our 
mind, if they were open and if we could see the vision of reality, would 
be blinded. It would be too much for us in our present state of develop- 
ment. We could not stand the beatific vision. Mercifully, things are 
screened from us in order that we may go about our business and do our 
daily work. That is our job for a time, but that is not the end. All 
this is means to a great end that we cannot grasp or fathom-—‘ blank 
misgivings of a creature moving about in worlds not realized.’ ” 

Sir Oliver said that if he had to make a guess as to the next great 
revolution in science it would be the discovery of the “‘ Spiritual world,” 
and that would happen probably before the Association again met in 
Oxford. 

* The spiritual world is no novelty in religion, but it is a novelty in 
science. It is not yet accepted, but the indications are that it will not 
be so very long before these questions, too, will be asked and will begin 
to be answered. Does man survive? If he does, then the present man is 
not the highest being we have cognizance of. If this life is a mere epi- 
sode of the spiritual part of our existence, and if we are workers in 
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another sphere, we shall become beings a little higher than anything we 
know of hitherto. We are not limited to our animal existence; we go 
on with the adventure, we rise to become beings of a higher order, and 
once we have stepped over the limit, the grave, the gate of death, there 
is no end to the ascent. We are surrounded by intelligence; space is 
full of it. It does not make any appeal to our senses. We do not know 
of it in that way, but it is coming into touch with us; it is coming within 
our ken; we shall feel that we are not lonely, isolated, separated, but 
that we are surrounded by a cloud of witnesses, and a company of 
helpers in a marvelous spiritual world of which we have hitherto been 
scientifically ignorant. 

“T have not the weight of science behind me in saying this. Many 
will disagree ; but I think that that kind of evidence is coming, and will 
be attended to, will force itself upon our attention, and that before the 
British Association meets again in Oxford our view of the aspect of the 
universe will be revolutionized once more and beyond all previous scope 

and that we shall be in the position of islanders, of savages, who have 
for the first time come into contact with the higher race of white men, 
and learned that we were ignorant of the possibilities of humanity, and 
are as yet nothing in the hierarchy of existence. It is my conviction 
that we shall find it out, and that we are beginning to find it out now.” 

It is difficult to estimate what effect Sir Oliver’s address will have 
upon orthodox science, but it has aroused considerable interest among 
laymen. When Sir William Barrett read his paper on thought-trans- 


ference before the British Association many years ago it caused a 
tremendous sensation, but the paper was never published officially. 
* ~ * * * 
I mentioned in last month’s Notes that Dr. R. J. Tillvard, F. R. S., 
had written an article for Nature (July 31st) entitled “ Science and 
Psychical Research.” This article has caused a great sensation in 


scientific circles, the more so as this famous organ of orthodox science 
has now opened its columns to a frank discussion of Dr. Tillyard’s 
views. The fact that Nature has consented to discuss psychical re- 
search at all is indeed a sign of the times. Dr. Tillyard’s contribution 
is of such an important nature that it cannot receive too much pub- 
licity. Dr. Tillyard commences his article with a reference to Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle’s History of Spiritualism. He says: 

“Spiritualism as a religion does not come within the confines of 
the subjects which a scientific periodical like Nature may appropriately 
discuss. But right through the warp of Sir Arthur’s book, though by 
no means carefully distinguished and most certainly very unscientif- 
ically handled, runs the woof of psychical research, which is, or at any 
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rate purports to be, the scientific study of what are called supernormal 
phenomena. These phenomena are of two kinds—(a) physical, such as 
telekinesis, or movement of solid objects without contact ; independent 
voice, or the production of sound recognizable as that of the human 
voice and recordable objectively on a dictaphone; the formation of the 
substance known as a ectoplasm or teleplasm; psychic lights and cold 
breezes ; formation of structures invisible except by the reflection of 
ultra-violet rays; and so on: (b) mental, such as clairvoyance, clair- 
audience, automatic script, telepathy and other similar types of phe- 
nomena not involving the use of material objects. 

*“ Many years ago, when this question of psychical research was 
brought to his notice, Huxley replied, ‘ Supposing these phenomena to 
be geniune, they do not interest me.’ We are sorry to be obliged to 
have to record so unscientific a remark from so great a man, and even 
sorrier to have to admit that Huxley’s attitude is still that of the great 
majority of biologists at the present day. The opinion of any man, 
however great, or of any body of men, however influential, on a subject 
which they deliberately refuse to investigate, either because it ‘ does not 
interest ’ them, or because of a preconceived idea that the phenomena 
involved are necessarily fraudulent, is really not worth much. It is a 
sad commentary on human nature that, even at the present day, when 
the reality of some at least of these phenomena has surely been put 
beyond the shadow of a doubt by the work of such men as Lodge and 
Richet, no scientific man can take up the study of psychical research 
without ‘ losing caste ’ and undergoing either secret or more or less open 
persecution from his fellows. Truly, we have not got very far from the 
Middle Ages after all, and there is a very real danger that organized 
science in the twentieth century is taking its seat in the very chair from 
which it once drove the medieval church. ‘E pur si muove’ applies 
equally to the movement of the earth round the sun or to the movement 
of a levitated table upwards against gravity without visible support. 
The former was no more incomprehensible and no less anathema to the 
medieval church than the latter is today to organized science. But the 
spirit of today is different from that of the past, and martyrdom no 
longer wins many converts. Modern Galileos may undergo persecution 
for what they hold to be the truth, but the modern world will soon forget 
them in the hurry and rush of modern life, and the truths for which they 
suffer will perish with them unless they can be presented in such a form 
as to appeal to the reason of mankind. 

“It is just here that a great danger lies. The history of the world 
is full of evolutionary failures; for every organism, Nature selects a 
path from which there is no turning back. The advance of science dur- 
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ing the past seventy years has been definitely along the road to mater- 
ialism. ‘Though the pace has somewhat slackened and many an anxious 
glance is now being turned backwards, yet the impetus is still driving 
us forward mainly in the same direction. For hundreds of years man- 
kind looked to religion to lead them along the right path. Now, in the 
western world, their gaze is fixed on science. It is certain that, for the 
next hundred years at any rate, where science leads, there mankind will 
follow. Are we, the men of science, the leaders of mankind, so abso- 
lutely sure of the path along which we are traveling? 

* Pilate’s question ‘ What is Truth’ has never yet been answered, 
and perhaps it never will be. It is, however, the duty of science to 
search diligently for truth and to leave no avenue unexplored in which 
it may be found. The broad highway may lead us to destruction, even 
if it appears well marked out and easy to travel upon. The neglected 
side-path, foul with mire and overgrown with noxious weeds, may be the 
real entry into the Promised Land, for which we are searching. But 
because of the foul mire, and because of the noxious weeds, organized 
science refuses to explore this side-path, in spite of the fact that a few 
brave spirits, more adventurous than the rest, a Crookes, a Lodge, a 
Richet, have penetrated into the thicket and returned to report both 
progress and promise. 

“The present writer cannot claim the experience either of a Lodge 
or a Richet in the study of psychical research. His interest in the 
subject is one of comparatively recent growth and arises chiefly from 
dissatisfaction with the adequacy of present-day biological theories to 
explain life in acceptable terms. He can, however, claim sufficient ex- 
perience to be able to say, with both Lodge and Richet, that a clear 
case has been made out for psychical research, and that it is the duty 
of science to recognize the genuineness of the phenomena and to attempt 
to explore them. Fraud exists, and always has existed, in all branches 
of human affairs. It is even blatantly active in biology, to judge by 
the remarks passed quite recently by leading British and American 
biologists on the work and character of a certain Austrian professor. 
Let fraud and cheating be exposed, certainly, wherever it exists; but is 
that any reason for refusing to accept as a recognizable branch of 
science any subject in which fraud has been found? 

“It appears to the writer that the best avenue of approach for men 
of science to make on this subject is the study of the so-called physical 
phenomena. Either these are entirely fraudulent (that is, due to con- 
scious or subconscious cheating on the part of the medium), or else they 
extend the realm of physics beyond the boundaries explored at present. 
Take, for example, one of the simplest and most easily experienced of 
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the physical phenomena, that of cold breezes, which generally precede 
any manifestation of greater energy in a séance. It has been main- 
tained that this effect is purely subjective, that the sitters imagine they 
feel the cold owing to the tense situation created in the mental atmos- 
phere of the séance room. In the séance room of the National Lab- 
oratory of Psychical Research, two very accurate thermographs have 
recently been installed. One of these is placed against the wall of the 
room, far from the sitters, while the other records the changes which 
occur in the temperature of the closed cage of the Pugh table in which 
phenomena occur during sittings with the medium Stella C. in red light. 

* Normally, when a number of people sit in a closed room, the tem- 
perature mounts steadily upwards; this is also the case for the tem- 
perature of the séance room as recorded on the wall during a sitting. 
But the record of the temperature inside the Pugh table shows a steady 
rise at first, followed by a fall during the production of supernormal 
phenomena, as in the accompanying record* (Fig. 1); there are also 
several marked sudden changes at points where special phenomena oc- 
curred, These careful experiments prove the objective nature of the 
cold breezes and present us with a purely physical problem, which is 
surely worth solving. It is not an extravagant hypothesis which finds 
an explanation for the production of ‘ supernormal’ physical phenom- 
ena in the withdrawal of heat from the circle of sitters, such heat being 
turned into some other form of energy, possibly of a kind not yet 
investigated officially by science! 

“The so-called ‘ physical’ phenomena of mediumship should be of 
interest to biologists as well as to physicists, because, if they are gen- ff 
uine, they offer an avenue towards the study of the control and manipu- 
lation of matter by mind which is at present unique in its character. f 
The invisible operators who apparently control the more striking phe- 
nomena of mediumship claim that they are able to draw out from the 
organism of the medium ‘ psychic stuff,’ by the moulding of which they 
‘an produce at will the phenomena of independent voice, levitation, 
materializations of portions of their personalities, and so on. We who 
have seen these things done under conditions precluding deliberate fraud 





are not fools, but in full possession of keen faculties. Every man who 
witnesses these phenomena and becomes convinced of their reality has § 
only two choices before him. He can, as numbers have done, keep quiet | 
and say nothing about it, thereby preserving the respect of his fellow- FF | 
scientists and committing the sin against the Holy Ghost, namely, turn- J 





* A reproduction of the thermograph chart taken during a sitting with Stella C. 
This chart, with other graphs, will be included in an article on Stella C. now being 
prepared for the American Society for Psychical Research. 
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ing his back on truth when he has recognized it; or he can, like Sir 
Oliver Lodge, speak out the truth boldly and allow his reputation to 
drop in the estimate of his fellow-men. The writer ranges himself along- 
side Sir Oliver, well knowing what is in store for him in consequence. 
This article is a plea for a wider and more generous outlook on the part 
of science towards these phenomena. Science has nothing to fear from 
fraud; it need only go on applying its experimental method to any 
problem, and a solution will shape itself in time, either in the form of an 
overwhelming proof of the fraudulent production of the phenomena, or 
pointing towards the existence of genuine supernormal results. 

“The mind of man seems to have reached out so far in recent years 
that it has almost succeeded in exploring the entire limits of its own 
cage. Is it to rest in the belief that there is nothing at all outside that 
cage, or may it, so to speak, extend a cautious paw outside the bars 
and begin to feel its way towards a realization that there may be an- 
other world outside? Psychical research may perhaps afford the only 
possible way of exploring the unknown territory outside the cage.” 

* * # * * 

I have investigated some curious “ hauntings” from time to time 
and have read the strangest reports of how alleged “ ghosts ” have been 
laid by the heels. But I have read nothing stranger than the account 
of the laying of the Tinsley 


ee 


ghost ”—a very lively poltergeist which 
has been exciting Yorkshire for the past four months. Tinsley is near 
Sheffield, and at Attercliffe Common (where the ghost “ walked”), in 


the neighborhood, the ‘ 


‘ghost ” was at last caught. It turned out to 
be a boy, thirteen years of age, who is remarkably clever in achieving 
the apparently impossible by being in two places at once. It is also 
stated that he is a very accomplished ventriloquist and in the night he 
would call out the names of residents and then throw bottles and other 
articles at the feet of those who were searching for him. The noises 
usually began about midnight and continued till 4 a. m. At last the 
crowds of people on Attercliffe Common became so dense that the 
throngs stopped the traffic and the police were compelled to interfere. 
It was not until after a considerable amount of trouble that Superin- 
tendent Hughes and other officers tracked the boy who lives near the 
> nightly performance. His explanation is that 
he made noises from his bedroom window and then ran among the 
crowd and helped search for the ghost, returning to his bedroom again 


and again. He has promised not to repeat his “ experiments.” 
« * * + - 


‘ 


scene of the “ ghost’s ’ 


Readers of the popular psychic press complain that there is a lack 


of humor in the articles written by spiritualists. Personally I think 
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their articles are often very amusing if one has the requisite sense of 
humor to see the funny side of them. Many psychic advertisements are 
extremely comical though of course the humor is of the unconscious 
variety. I recently picked up a copy of the Calcutta paper Forward 
in which a certain Mr. Hamid, the “ world-renowned Spiritualist ” ad- 
vertises. One of Mr. Hamid’s clients gratefully testifies to the skill of 
the wonder-worker in the following testimonial: “ I take much pleasure 
in a knowledging publicly my heartfelt thanks and lovely gratitude for 
the wonder done for me by Mr. Hamid. My business for the last three 
years was in a sinking state . . .” but Mr. Hamid “ took compassion ” 
on him and sent him a “ tawiz ” which resulted in his business “ flourish- 
ing by leaps and bounds.” 
* “ . . + 

The May number of another Indian paper, the Dacca Spiritual 
Review, contains enough unconscious humor to make the fortune of the 
average comic journal. The Spiritual Review is edited by “ Promode 
Prasanna Datta, B. A.” and is run by the All-Indian Occult House, 
Dacca, a kind of psychic mail-order business specializing in quack med- 
icines, and which is claimed to be the only house “ which deals enhav- 
estivly with occult and Spiritual literatures.” Mr. Datta of Dacca will 
develop your soul (“ Those who seek the path of Salvation must pur- 
chase ”) for Rs. 7 or develop your bust for Rs. 5. Their amazing hair- 
restorer which “ by the inherent power of this medicine hairs can be 
grown even on the palm of the hand” costs but Rs. 7 and the strict 
injunction is given that the mixture is to be rubbed on the scalp—not, 
you will notice, on the soles of the boots. “If you have spoilt much 
money ” in buying somebody’s pills which have had no effect, their 
* Stambham Pills ” which are “ things of luxury for Badshas, Kings, 
and Zeminders ” will speedily put you right. Are you thinking of 
marrying? Beware of the “very bad indications in woman.” “ A 
young woman in whose body mosquitoes and flies cannot sit at pleasure 
and from whose body a variety of leeches turns back should be known 
as a poisonous girl.” Are you going to travel? “ The best means that 
can be adopted for own good and success at the time of starting for 
another place is to wear an auspicious mark on the forehead with the 
mixture of Rohita fish—it has the virtue of killing all sorts of evils and 
does immense good to the journey undertaker.” I could go on quoting 
pages of this most amusing rubbish which is mixed up with articles 
(cribbed from European periodicals) on clairvoyance, mystic healing, 
astrology, number cures, breath science, ete. I took Mr. Datta’s ad- 
vice and read “ this highly interesting journal from top to toe.” 


* * * * * 
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7 , FROM “THE MIND AND ITS PLACE IN NATURE” 
if 
e BY ©. TD. BROAD, M.A., Lirt.D. 
Tr 
.e (Continued from November issue.) 
‘ 
EMPIRICAL ARGUMENTS FOR HUMAN SURVIVAL 
I must begin by saying exactly what I do and what I do not propose 
7 to discuss in this Chapter, I do not propose to discuss in any detail the “ 
he special alleged facts (such as the Cross-correspondences in automatic 
He writings) on which empirical arguments for human survival have been 
, based. This is an extremely technical question which must be left to 
d- experts and would be out of place in a philosophical book. I do pre- 
at suppose that the careful work of the Society for Psychical Research 
ul has elicited a mass of facts which may fairly be called “ supernormal,” 
adi in the sense that they cannot, if genuine, be explained on the usual as- 
i“ sumptions of science and common-sense about the nature and powers of 
be the human mind. And I do assume that a great many of the facts that 
vet come up to the extremely high standard of evidence required by the 
ot, Society are “ genuine,” in the sense that they have been correctly re- 
ich ported and that they are not simply due to fraud or self-deception. I 
sta assume this on the basis of a fairly careful study of the literature; of a 
8° knowledge of the kind of persons who have controlled the policy of the 
of } Society and taken part in its investigations ; and of some investigations 
‘A of my own. I have, in fact, exactly the same kind of grounds for as- 
aed suming the existence of genuinely supernormal phenomena as I have for 
ioe assuming the existence of certain rare physical phenomena which are 
hat difficult to reproduce to order, and of certain rare diseases which com- 
sor petent doctors have described. I accept them on a mixed basis of au- 
the thority and personal experience; and my authority is of the same kind 
and and carries the same weight as the authority on which I accept the 
ng rarer and obscurer kinds of physical and medical phenomena as gen- 
cles uine. I do not think it is necessary to argue this point, because I have 
me always found that those who deny it have not carefully read the rel- 
at Sant literature, have conducted very few careful investigations for 


themselves, and are ignorant of the intellectual calibre and the scru- 
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pulous accuracy of such men as Sidgwick, Gurney, and Podmore (to 
mention only the names of those who are no longer with us). Whenever 
we are told that “ Science proves so-and-so to be impossible ” we must 
remember that this is merely a rhetorical form of “ Professor X and 
most of his colleagues assert so-and-so to be impossible.” Those of us 
who have the privilege of meeting Professor X and his colleagues daily, 
and know from experience what kind of assertions they are capable of 
making when they leave their own subject, will, I am afraid, remain 
completely unmoved, 

I take human survival then to be one hypothesis among others to 
account for certain reasonably well-established supernormal phenomena, 
The argument will be of the usual inverse-inductive type. Now, in such 
arguments we always have*to consider the following points. (i) The 
antecedent probabilities of the various alternative hypotheses. And 
(11) the completeness with which the various alternative hypotheses ex- 
plain the special facts under consideration. If the antecedent prob- 
ability of h, be very much less than that of h., then, even though /h 
explains the special facts better than h., it may be more prudent to try 
to make some modification of h. rather than to put much faith in h,. 
I shall, therefore, begin by considering the antecedent probability of 
the hypothesis of human survival. 


THe ANTECEDENT PROBABILITY OF HUMAN SuRVIVAL 


When we are considering the antecedent probability of a hypothesis 
put forward to explain certain special facts there are two points to be 
considered. (i) There is what may be called its “ intrinsic probability.” 
This depends on the structure of the proposition itself, and very little 
can be said about it here. (ii) There is the probability which the prop- 
osition has with respect to all known facts other than the special set of 
facts which it is put forward to explain. If p and q be two logically 
independent propositions, the proposition pq is intrinsically less prob- 
able than the proposition p. This is an instance of the first point. If 
a bishop falls down in the street it is antecedently more probable that 
this is due to a piece of orange-peel than to direct diabolic agency. 
For, although both hypotheses explain the observed fact equally well, 
the former fits in much better with the other facts which we know about 
the world than the latter does. This is an example of the latter point. 
I find myself quite unable to say much of importance about the intrinsic 
probabilties of human survival and its rival hypotheses. But there are 
a few logical points which are perhaps worth making. (1) Among 
alternative hypotheses to human survival which have been suggested we 


may mention (@) a very extended telepathy among living men, and (b) 
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the action of non-human spirits who personate certain dead men. The 
second of these would seem to have the least intrinsic probability of the 
three hypotheses. For we have to postulate minds, for whose existence 
we have no other evidence, and to ascribe telepathic powers to them. 
The first hypothesis postulates no minds for whose existence we have 
not already independent evidence; but it has to ascribe to them tele- 
pathic powers of such great extent that we have little or no independent 
evidence for their existence. The hypothesis of human survival perhaps 
makes the minimum assumption of the three; since it merely postulates 
the continuance of something which we know independently to have 
existed, and it ascribes to this only such telepathic powers as we have 
reason to believe exist in embodied minds. (2) There is one very great 
logical difficulty which is inherent in the subject. We have not the least 
reason to believe that the hypotheses that have been put forward are 
exhaustive or even approximately so. Hence we have no ground for 
ascribing any very high antecedent probability to any one of them. We 
believe ourselves to know enough of the general structure of the mate- 
rial world to enable us to rule out all but a few hypotheses about the 
causation of a physical phenomenon. In such an unfamiliar region as 
we enter in doing Psychical Research we have not this advantage. 
There is just one other remark that I will make before leaving this 
part of the subject. It is well known that many Roman Catholics and 
High Anglicans, not content with ascribing the phenomena to non- 
human spirits, ascribe them to “ devils.” Now I suppose that a “ devil ” 
means a non-human spirit who is morally much worse than the worst 
man. There appears to me to be absolutely nothing in the phenomena 
to warrant this hypothesis. (a) There is a certain amount of indecency 
in some automatic scripts. So there is in the writings of Petronius and 
in the conversation of many undergraduates! whilst Mr. Gibbon informs 
us that “a learned prelate, now deceased, was fond of quoting . . . in 
conversation ” a passage from Procopius about the Empress Theodora 
which the historian prudently “ veils in the obscurity of a learned lan- 
guage.” (b) Most spiritualistic communications which are not merely 
trivial consist of elevated, but to my mind “ twaddling,” ethico-religious 
“uplift.” If they be the communications of devils it must be admitted 
that most devils who communicate are decorous to the verge of dulness ; 
and that the aphorism “ Heaven for the climate, but Hell for the com- 
pany ” stands in need of considerable modification. (c) It may be ad- 
mitted that to personate a dead man and raise false hopes in his friends 
and relations would not be the mark of a very high morality. It would 
be a somewhat heartless practical joke. But it is not necessary to be 
a devil in order to play heartless practical jokes; such things have been 
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done before now by quite kindly but somewhat thoughtless undergrad- 
uates. (d) It may be admitted that a certain number of weak-minded 
people go mentally and morally to the bad through excessive indulgence 
in spiritualistic séances. The same may be said of excessive indulgence 
in alcohol or religion. And a devil who chooses this particular method 
of leading men to damnation when there are so many more profitable 
alternatives open to him must be extremely incompetent at his own busi- 
ness. (¢) There is a certain amount of “ roughness ” and horse-play 
at some séances for physical phenomena; there is a great deal more 
after a bump-supper or at many political meetings. In fact, if we can 
judge of Hell from those denizens of it whom we meet, on this theory, 
at spiritualistic séances, we must suppose that it is very much like what 
I believe is called a “ Pleasant Sunday Afternoon ” at-a Nonconformist 
chapel, enlivened by occasional bump-suppers. Its nearest earthly 
analogy would probably be a Welsh University; and I should suppose 
that those who pass directly from the one institution to the other must 
often fail to notice the transition. To sum up, from a fairly extensive 
reading of spiritualistic literature, and from a certain amount of per- 
sonal experience of séances, I should say that the average “ spirit ” is 
morally no worse than the average Fellow of Trinity, though there is 
a very marked difference in the intelligence of the two. 

The motives which make the “ devil-theory ” so popular in ecclesi- 
astical circles are tolerably obvious. In the first place, there is the 
perfectly legitimate desire to frighten one’s congregation away from 
dabbling in practices which are very unlikely to do good to any of them 
and very likely to do positive harm to many of them. The second 
motive is probably just as strong, but is generally unrecognized or un- 
admitted. This is the objection which the members, and especially the 
officials, of all close corporations have to non-members who claim to 
perform the same functions. The objection of the orthodox churchman, 
and particularly the orthodox clergyman, to the spiritualistic medium 
is the same kind of objection which doctors feel towards “ bone-setters ” 
and trade-unionists feel towards blacklegs. It is necessary to disguise 
this to oneself and to others; and for this purpose the “ devil-theory ” 
is very handy, just as doctors find it highly convenient to remind us of 
the deaths of patients under quacks and to forget that patients some- 
times die under doctors. 

I propose now to consider whether there are any facts other than 
the special phenomena dealt with by Psychical Research which make 
the hypothesis of human survival antecedently probable. Although, as 
I have said, I do not think that such special propositions as the survival 
of man fall within the range of proof or disproof by metaphysical argu- 
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ments, I can see of course that the antecedent probability of human sur- 
vival will be greatly affected by one’s general metaphysical position. If 
materialism or epiphenomenalism were strict metaphysical truth, sur- 
vival, though perhaps still abstractly possible, would be in the last 
degree unlikely. If mentalism, in one of its forms, were strictly true, 
survival would not indeed necessarily follow. Lotze and Mr. Bradley 
were mentalists ; but they held quite consistently that their systems did 
not necessitate human survival and that it is on the whole improbable. 
Still, mentalism is decidedly more favorable to human survival than is 
the view of the world which is taken by common-sense, or by non- 
philosophical scientists, or by dualistic philosophers. Idealism (which 
I distinguish from mentalism, though most idealists have in fact been 
mentalists) is still more favorable to survival. For I take it that the 
essence of idealism is to hold that what we regard as the “ higher ” 
characteristics, such as life and consciousness, are fundamental cate- 
gories which apply to Reality as such and are not just special and 
probably transitory features of certain specially complicated and prob- 
ably unstable parts of Reality. It is possible to be an Idealist and yet 
to regard human survival as false or highly improbable. This position 
was taken by Professor Bosanquet. But it must be admitted that ideal- 
ism would favor the antecedent probability of survival. 

It might seem then that, in order to determine the antecedent prob- 
ability of survival, it would be necessary to make up one’s mind between 
various rival systems of metaphysics. I am certainly not prepared to 
do this. But I think I have a fairly good excuse. On my view no gen- 
eral metaphysical system can be proved deductively by reasoning from 
a priort premises. Idealism and materialism are just attempts to syn- 
thesize all the known facts; and their respective probabilities can be 
decided only by their respective success in doing this. There is then, in 
my view, no possibility of first deciding between alternative metaphys- 
ical systems on general grounds and then taking the system which we 
have accepted as a fixed datum from which to estimate the antecedent 
probability of survival. The question whether we probably do or prob- 
ably do not survive the death of our bodies is just the kind of question 
that has to be answered before we can decide (say) between idealism and 
materialism or epiphenomenalism. What we must do then is to discuss 
the antecedent probability of survival on data which are common to all 
men, including the upholders of rival systems of metaphysics. And this 
means that we must consider the arguments for or against human sur- 
vival which may be drawn from the constitution of the world as it pre- 
sents itself to enlightened common-sense; for this is the common basis 
from which all the rival systems start. If we do this we may consist- 
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ently use our result as one means of deciding tentatively between the 
various rival systems. 

Now, on the face of it, the most striking feature of the world as we 
know it in daily life is, for our purpose, that it does not present the 
faintest trace of evidence for survival. Continued action is a criterion 
of the continued existence of any substance; and this is conspicuously 
lacking after death. The body ceases to give the characteristic re- 
sponses, and very soon it decays and loses even its characteristic shape 
and appearance. Hence the only evidence that we ever had for the exist- 
ence of a man’s mind has ceased abruptly; and, apart from the alleged 
facts investigated by Psychical Research, it has ceased for ever so far as 
our experience goes. We do indeed often believe in the continued exist- 
ence of substances in spite of long periods during which neither we nor 
anyone else are aware of them by any of their usual signs. E.g., we be- 
lieve that silver continues to exist though it be dissolved in nitric acid 
and kept for years as silver-nitrate. But in such cases we have reason to 
believe that at any moment we could restore a substance having the 
properties of the silver which we dissolved, and connected with it by 
identity of mass and continuity of spatial positions. Every such factor 
making for belief in the continued existence of dead men is lacking in 
our ordinary experience ; and thus such a belief seems to have nothing 
whatever in its favor, and to be from a logical point of view a bare 
unmotived possibility. 

Yet of course, as a matter of history, this has seldom seriously mil- 
itated against the belief in survival. Such a belief has been all but 
universal. Now, on the one hand, the mere universality of a belief is no 
proof of its truth. On the other hand, the fact that a belief has been 
widely held by ignorant and primitive men is no proof of its falsehood. 
Confronted then by a strong belief which seems to have arisen and per- 
sisted in spite of complete lack of evidence in its favor, we must con- 
sider what factors may have caused the belief, and whether any of them 
are reasons as well as causes. 

A primitive man would certainly not accept the statement that 
there is no evidence in ordinary experience for survival. He would claim 
to know of dozens of cases of men seen and heard after death; and he 
might even think that he had met with such cases in his own experience. 
Now, without prejudice to the genuineness of abnormal phenomena in 
general or to the possibility that they occasionally happen among sav- 
ages, we may be quite certain that in most cases the primitive man 1s 
mistaken in thinking that there is any need to assume the continued 
existence of the dead to explain the phenomena which he would regard 
as evidence for survival. We may divide such phenomena into two 
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classes. The first consists of those which are capable of a perfectly 
normal explanation ; the second of those which would now be dealt with 
by Psychical Research. There is no reason to suppose that the latter 


will be more numerous or striking among savages than among civilized 
men. The first group provides no evidence at all for survival, since the 
facts have simply been misinterpreted. The second, supposing it to 
exist, contains no evidence antecedent to Psychical Research; since, by 
hypothesis, it consists of precisely those phenomena which would now 
be treated by that science. Hence the primitive man had simply more 
causes, but no better reasons, for a belief in survival than we have; but 
a belief irrationally caused in him may have been handed on to us. 

No doubt experiences of fainting and sleeping helped the belief in 
survival. In these conditions the mind gives no external manifestations 
of its existence, and the body in many ways resembles a corpse. Yet 
consciousness returns; and, if we remember our dreams, we remember 
that it was not really absent when our bodies were giving no external 
signs of its existence. What more natural then than to suppose that 
at these times the mind leaves the body for a while and follows its own 
adventures, and that at death it leaves the body for good? But the 
differences between sleep and death make it impossible to accept this 
undoubted cause of a belief in survival as a valid reason in its favor. 
If, after dissolving a bit of silver several times in nitric acid and getting 
it back again, we one day dissolved it in something else and found that 
no efforts of ours could restore anything with the properties of silver, 
the inference would be obvious. It was reasonable to think that the 
silver survived the nitric acid treatment, because it could be restored; 
it would not be reasonable to conclude from this that it also survived 
the treatment after which nothing like it can be again obtained. If we 
choose to assume that it still exists, our assumption is an unmotived 
one. So once more we have a cause of belief which is not a reason for 
belief. 

Probably neither of the above-mentioned causes would have sufficed 
to produce an almost universal belief in survival. Both are to be re- 
garded as interpretations of real or supposed facts in terms of this 
belief rather than as the original causes of it. The truth is that we 
have the greatest difficulty in actually envisaging the cessation of our 
own conscious life. It is easy enough to think of anyone else as having 
really ceased to exist; but it is almost impossible to give more than a 
cold intellectual assent to the same proposition about oneself. In mak- 

ing a will, e.g., containing elaborate provisions for the disposal of one’s 
property after death, it is almost impossible (unless my experience be 
quite exceptional) not to think of oneself as going to be conscious and 
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able to oversee the working of one’s own bequests. I at least can con- 
tinually catch myself in this attitude, and I should imagine it to be quite 
common even among people who are intellectually persuaded of their 
future extinction. 

Ought we to attach any weight to this primitive belief which nearly 
every one has in his own survival? The mere fact that it is held without 
reasons is no conclusive objection to it; for, unless some propositions 
can be known to be true without reasons, no proposition can be known 
to be true for reasons. We must, therefore, consider the belief on its 
merits without prejudice. Now it seems perfectly clear that it is not a 
self-evident proposition like an axiom, which becomes more certain the 
more carefully we inspect it. Nor can it be regarded as a postulate; 
i.€., as a proposition which, though not self-evident and incapable of 
either proof or disproof by experience, has to be assumed in order to 
organize experience and to furnish a motive for research. Certain 
propositions which we use in induction seem to me to be postulates in 
this sense; the proposition that John Jones will survive the death of his 
body seems to me to be quite plainly nothing of the kind. In fact I 
think that the belief represents nothing more profound than an easily 
explicable limit of our powers of imagination. Naturally all my expe- 
rience of myself has been of myself as conscious and active. There have 
indeed been gaps during dreamless sleep or fainting fits, but conscious- 
ness has revived and the gaps have been bridged by memory. Again, at 
every moment I have been obliged for practical purposes to think of 
myself as going to exist at later moments; it is therefore a breach with 
the mental habits of a lifetime to envisage a moment after which the 
series of my conscious states shall have finally ended. This practical 
difficulty, due to habit, seems the sole and sufficient explanation of our 
primitive belief in our own indefinite continuance; and it obviously 
provides no evidence for the truth of that belief. 

I think then that we must conclude that a mere contemplation of 
the world as it appears in ordinary experience furnishes no trace of 
support for the belief in survival. Ought we to hold that the absence 
of all evidence for constitutes evidence against? 'This is a somewhat 
delicate question. Sometimes the absence of evidence for a proposition 
makes strongly against it, and sometimes it does not. If I look care- 
fully round a room and, seeing no one, say: “ There is no one in the 
room,” my evidence is purely negative; but it is almost conclusive 
against the proposition: “ There is someone in the room.” But the fact 
that I did not see a tuberculosis bacillus in the room would be quite ir- 
relevant to the question whether there was one there. Finding no evi- 
dence for a proposition is evidence against it only if the proposition be 
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such that, if it were true, there ought to be some observable evidence 
for it. 


Now the proposition: “ Some men survive the death of their bod- 
ies” is not precisely in the position of either of the two quoted above. 
I know enough about human bodies and about tuberculosis bacilli to 
be sure that one of the former could hardly be present in a room 
without my finding it, that one of the latter could not be seen by the 
naked eye even if it were present. I know very much less about the 
conditions under which one human spirit can make its presence known 
to another; but I do know something about it. I am a human spirit 
connected with a body, and all other spirits of whose existence I am 
certain are in the same position. Setting aside the phenomena treated 
by Psychical Research, I know that one such spirit can make its pres- 
ence known to another only by moving its own body, thence agita- 
ting the air or the ether, and thence affecting another human body. 
My friend dies; I remain alive and connected with my body. Communi- 
cation with me, therefore, presumably requires the same complex and 
roundabout series of material changes as before. Its very complexity 
and indirectness make it not unlikely that, even if my friend has sur- 
vived, some necessary link in this mechanism will have broken down. 
Hence the absence of evidence for his survival cannot be regarded log- 
ically as very strong evidence against it. 

The present position, therefore, is that at the level of ordinary ex- 
perience there is not the faintest trace of evidence for survival, though 
there is a pretty general belief in it. ‘The causes of this belief have been 
enumerated and seen not to be reasons. But the absence of evidence for 
the belief cannot be taken as strong evidence against it, in view of what 
we know about the means by which embodied human spirits have to 
communicate with each other. 

Is there at this level any positive evidence agamst survival? I think 
that there are two sets of facts which impress common-sense and are 
interpreted in this direction. One is the apparently haphazard way in 
which men are born and die. Human beings are constantly brought 
into the world thoughtlessly and by mistake; many children live for a 
few minutes or hours and then die; many are born idiotic. The general 
impression produced is that the claim to permanence for creatures whose 
earthly lives begin and end in these trivial ways is somewhat ridiculous. 
An unwanted child is produced, let us say, in a drunken orgy; and in 
six weeks dies of neglect or is killed by its mother. Does it seem likely 
that a being whose earthly career is started and stopped by such causes 
is a permanent and indestructible part of the universe, or indeed that it 
survives the death of its body at all? 
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The second fact which is felt to bear in the same direction is the 
continuity between men and animals. The bodies of each begin and 
cease to be animated by minds through precisely similar physical and 
physiological causes. No doubt the mind of any living man differs, not 
merely quantitatively, but also qualitatively from that of any living 
animal ; still the most primitive men can hardly have differed apprecia- 
bly from the highest animals in their mental endowments. Did Pithecan- 
thropus erectus and does every Australian aborigine survive the death 
of his body? If they do, have not the higher animals almost an equal 
claim? And, if you grant this for cats and monkeys, will you not be 
forced in the end to grant it for lice and earwigs? If, on the other 
hand, you deny that any animal survives, on the ground that their 
minds are not complex or important enough to be permanent factors in 
the universe, how can you be sure that any man yet born has possessed 
a mind complex and important enough for survival? The two facts 
quoted above do, I am sure, exert a considerable influence against the 
view that men survive the death of their bodies. I am conscious that 
they affect me personally more than any others. But the question 
remains: “ Have they any logical right to exert this influence? ” 

I am inclined to think on reflection that the first argument is wholly 
fallacious. It really involves the illegitimate introduction of a judg- 
ment of value into a question of fact. And the judgment of value is 
itself a rather superficial one. It is thought that, because the occasion- 
ing causes of birth and death are often trivial, therefore what seems to 
begin with birth and to end with death cannot be important enough to 
survive. But (a) you cannot argue from the triviality of a cause to 
the impermanence of its effect. (6b) The cause is trivial only in the 
irrelevant ethical sense that it does not involve a considered and delib- 
erate choice by a virtuous human being. There is really no logical 
transition from: “ This is caused by the careless or criminal action of 
a human being ” to: “ This is the kind of thing whose existence is trans- 
itory.” (c) When we say that the cause is trivial we make the common 
mistake of taking for the cause some necessary cause-factor which hav- 
pens to be specially noticeable or of special practical interest. The 
complete cause of the birth of a child or the death of a man must be 
of almost unthinkable complexity, whether the child be begotten or the 
man be killed carelessly or with deliberate forethought. This is true 
even if we confine ourselves to the material conditions; and we are not 
really in a position to say that the complete conditions of so singular an 
event as the manifestation of a new mind through a new body are con- 
tained in the material world. 

The second argument is of course of a well-known general type. It 
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tries to show by continuity of cases that, if a man asserts one proposi- 
tion, he ought in consistency not to deny a certain other proposition 
which he would like to deny. Arguments of this kind can be met in one 
of two ways. (1) We may point out that an argument from continuity 
is reversible, and that the direction in which one turns it is arbitrary. 


We might just as well argue by continuity from the supposed immor- 
tality of men to the immortality of earwigs as from the supposed mor- 
tality of earwigs to the mortality of men. The actual direction in which 
the argument is used presupposes that we are already pretty certain 
that earwigs are mortal, and much more doubtful whether men are im- 
mortal. This no doubt is true. But it immediately raises the question: 
“Why are we practically certain that earwigs are mortal?” This 
question cannot be answered by considerations of continuity, but only 
by reflecting on the special peculiarities of earwigs. (2) When we 
raise this question two answers are possible. (a) We may find on re- 
flection that we have no good reason for thinking that earwigs are un- 
likely to be immortal. In that case the argument from continuity to 
the case of men will prove nothing. Or (b) we may find that those char- 
acteristics of earwigs which make it very unlikely that they are immortal 
are obviously not present in men. In that case the argument from 
continuity will also prove nothing about men. At most it will show that 
it is difficult for us to say with confidence about certain intermediate 
forms of living being whether they are likely to be mortal or not. Let 
us then consider the question why we think it very unlikely that ear- 
wigs should be immortal; and let us also consider whether the reasons, 
whatever they may be, apply to men also. 

In the first place it might be said that an earwig’s mind has very 
little value, and therefore, it is unworthy to be a permanent factor in 
the universe. And it might be argued that it is therefore unlikely to 
survive. But (a) this would be an ethical argument of a kind which we 
have already dismissed. And (b), even if it were valid, it is obvious 
that most human minds are enormously more valuable than the mind of 
any earwig; so that it would not be inconsistent to think it likely that 
human minds are immortal and unlikely that the minds of earwigs are 
so. All that we should be entitled to say is (a) that it is not certain 
even that any human mind is valuable enough to be immortal; and (b) 
that, if it were certain, there would be intermediate cases, e.g., cats, 
about which the probabilities are about equally balanced. 

But the differences between the minds of men and those of the lower 
animals are never mere differences of value. Presumably an earwig’s 
mind has very little unity, complexity, or comprehensiveness. Now it 

is arguable that such a very simple mind is not very likely to survive 
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bodily death. But (a) I do not think that what we know of nature 
suggests any straightforward connection between unity and complexity 
on the one hand and stability on the other. Both the very simple and 
the highly comprehensive seem to be fairly stable, though for different 
reasons. The very simple, like the electron, is stable because of its 
comparative indifference to changes in external conditions. The highly 
unified and comprehensive complex, like the solar system, tends to be 
stable because it contains so much within itself that there is little left 
over to disturb it. It is therefore quite in accordance with what we 
know of the order of nature to suppose that the simplicity of the ear- 
wig’s mind gives it a particularly good chance of survival. (b) Sup- 
pose, on the other hand, that we do hold that the simplicity of the ear- 
wig’s mind makes it very unlikely to survive. Then we must admit that 
the human mind is enormously less simple and more comprehensive and 
highly unified. Hence it would be perfectly consistent to hold that the 
human mind is likely to survive because of its unity and comprehensive- 
ness and that the earwig’s mind is unlikely to survive because of its 
simplicity and poverty of content. Thus on neither alternative does 
the argument from continuity make it unreasonable to hold that the 
human mind is likely to survive. As before, all that we can legitimately 
conclude from the argument from continuity is (@) that it is uncertain 
whether any human mind even is complex and comprehensive enough to 
survive; and (b) that, if it were certain, there would be cases of inter- 
mediate complexity, e.g., cats, about which the probabilities would be 
nearly equally balanced. 

Again, some people no doubt shrink from admitting the possibility 
of survival to the lower animals out of horror at the immense number of 
minds which there would be if none, even of the lowest kind, died with 
the death of their bodies. This shrinking from mere numerical vastness 
seems to me to be childish. We have no reason to suppose that the 
universe is conducted in accordance with the Law of Parsimony; and 
it may well be that the world exhibits a profusion in the item of minds 
which would horrify the inhabitants of Aberdeen. Thus I do not think 
that this consideration makes it specially improbable that earwigs 
should be immortal. 

Lastly, the following argument might be used to suggest that the 
minds of the lower animals are very unlikely to survive the death of their 
bodies. The characteristic activities and experiences of animals seem 
to be specially and exclusively directed to preserving their own lives an? 
those of their offspring. If we judge living things teleologically (fd, 
in practice, it is hard to avoid doing this) it does seem that an animal 
accomplishes “ all that is in it ” when it succeeds in keeping itself akye 
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long enough to produce young and to start them in the world. It is 
hard to see what “ purpose ” would be served by the individual survival 
of an earwig which dies at a reasonable age after bringing up a family 
of little earwigs. I do not know what weight to attach to such an argu- 
ment as this. The principle of judging living beings and their parts in 
terms of a supposed “ purpose for which they were made” is undoubt- 
edly valuable as an heuristic method ; and it is difficult to suppose that 
it does not in some way accord with the facts. But unfortunately it is 
not necessary for our purpose to decide on the legitimacy of such con- 
siderations. For the position is this. (a) If it be not valid, the argu- 
ment to show that earwigs are very unlikely to survive falls to the 
ground ; and with it goes the argument from continuity to the probable 
mortality of human beings. (6b) If, on the other hand, it be valid, the 
argument from continuity equally breaks down in another way. For it 
does seem as if human minds had many powers and faculties which are 
not merely directed to preserving the life of the individual and the 
species ; and that the continued existence of certain human minds after 
the death of their bodies would “ answer the purpose for which they 
seem to be made” in a way in which the continued existence of an in- 
dividual earwig would not. Hence it would be perfectly consistent to 
hold, on the basis of this argument, that earwigs are most unlikely to 
be immortal and that men are quite likely to be immortal. As usual, the 
argument from continuity would raise a doubt only about certain inter- 
mediate cases, such as cats and dogs, where the probabilities might be 
about equally balanced. 


To sum up. The argument from continuity makes against the prob- 
ability of human survival only on two conditions. (1) There must be 
some reason (and not a mere prejudice) for thinking that the survival 
of the lower animals is very improbable. And (2) this reason must not 
be the presence of some characteristic in the lower animals which differ- 
entiates them sharply from human beings. 


For, if our only reason for 
thinking it very unlikely that earwigs will survive be some characteristic 
in which earwigs differ profoundly from men, it will be perfectly con- 
sistent to think it likely that men will survive and that earwigs will not. 
The existence of a continuous series of intermediate forms between ear- 
wigs and men will prove nothing except that there are certain inter- 
mediate cases in which the probabilities for and against survival are 
about equally balanced. And there would not be the least trace of in- 
(pnsistency in the position of a man who should be practically certain 
that earwigs are mortal and human beings immortal but should be quite 
ufiable to make up his mind about cats or kangaroos. Now, so far as 
I can see, these two conditions are never both fulfilled. The alleged 
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reasons for thinking it very unlikely that earwigs are immortal either 
are no reasons at all or they obviously depend on characteristics in 
which human beings and earwigs differ profoundly. Hence I doubt 
whether the argument against the probability of human survival, drawn 
from the continuous series of living forms between men and the lowest 
animals, has any logical validity. The world then, as it presents itself 
to common-sense and everyday experience, offers no positive reasons 
for and no positive reasons against human survival, The only rea- 
son against it is the utter absence of all reasons for it; and we have 
seen that this is not a strong argument in the present case. Let us now 
inquire whether the more detailed investigations of science provide us 
with any grounds for deciding one way or the other. 

Science on the whole does not reverse, but merely amplifies and 
elaborates, the views of common-sense on the connection of body and 
mind. We already knew that body and mind were intimately con- 
nected, and that injury to the former may gravely modify or to all 
appearance destroy the latter. The additional information gained from 
science may be summed up as follows. (i) More detailed knowledge 
has been got of the correlation between injuries to particular regions of 
the brain and defects in certain departments of mental life. Connected 
with this is the knowledge that many mental processes, which seem to 
common-sense to be almost independent of the body, have bodily cor- 
relates. (ii) We have gained the surprising information that, in spite 
of the apparent interaction of body and mind, the body and its material 
surroundings form a closed energetic system from the point of view of 
the Conservation of Energy. (iii) We know more about the detailed 
structure and general plan of the brain and nervous system. What 
bearing has all this on the probability of survival? We find bodies with- 
out minds ; we never find minds without bodies. When we do find minds 
we always find a close correlation between their processes and those of 
their bodies. This, it is argued, strongly suggests that minds depend 
for their existence on bodies ; in which case, though survival may still be 
abstractly possible, it is to the last degree unlikely. At death there 
takes place completely and permanently a process of bodily destruction 
which, when it occurs partially and temporarily, carries with it the 
destruction of part of our mental life. The inference seems only too 
obvious. I think it is fair to say that our ordinary scientific knowledge 
of the relation of body to mind most strongly suggests epiphenomenal- 
ism, though it does not necessitate it; and that epiphenomenalism is 
most unfavorable to the hypothesis of human survival. 

It is, however, possible to put forward other theories about the 
mind and its relation to the body, which are consistent with ordinary 
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experience and with scientific knowledge and are less unfavorable to 
survival than epiphenomenalism. I will call the first of these the “ In- 
strumental Theory.” 


The Instrumental Theory.—We must begin by drawing a distinction 
between the existence of a mind and its manifestation to other minds. 
On the Instrumental Theory the mind is a substance which is existen- 
tially independent of the body. It may have existed before the body 
began, and may exist after the body is destroyed. For a time it is inti- 
mately connected with a certain body; and at such times it can get 
information about other things only by means of its body and can act 
on other things only by first moving its body. If the body be injured 
the mind may be cut off from certain sources of information about other 
things, and it may be prevented from expressing itself in certain ways; 
but otherwise it may be uninjured. It is certain that such a theory as 
this is consistent with a good many of the facts which are commonly 
held to prove the existential dependence of mind on body. Nevertheless, 
I think that, in this crude form, it cannot be maintained. Let us take 
the case of a man who is injured in a certain part of his brain, and for 
the time loses his power to remember certain events. It can hardly be 
maintained that, in any literal sense, he still remembers the events; and 
that all that has been damaged is his power of manifesting this knowl- 
edge to others by speech or writing. The latter case does sometimes 
arise, and it seems introspectively quite different from the former to the 
patient himself. Again, if the patient recovers these lost memories after 
a while, it seems to him that a change has taken place in the contents of 
his mind, and not merely a change in his ability to express to others 
what was going on in his mind before. We must suppose then that in 
such cases something more than the power to manifest one’s knowledge 
to others has been injured. The only other alternative is to suppose 
that all such patients are lying and asserting that they cannot remem- 
ber certain things which they actually are remembering. If we reject 
this very violent alternative we must hold that in some cases an injury 
to the brain does actually deprive the mind of the power to remember 
certain events which it formerly could remember. Could a supporter of 
the Instrumental Theory square the facts with his view? He might say 
that the general power of remembering is unchanged; and assert that 
all that has happened is that the injury to the body has prevented cer- 
tain past events from being objects of memory, as blindfolding a man 
would prevent certain present objects from being perceived. But in 
that case the mind is reduced to something which has merely certain 
very general capacities, and any particular exercise of these powers 
seems to depend on the body. 
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Let us now take another example. We will suppose that a man is 
injured in the head; that before the injury he was of a cheerful and 
benevolent disposition ; and that after the injury he is morose and liable 
to attacks of homicidal mania. Are we to say that the injury has made 
no difference to his mind; that this remains cheerful and benevolent ; 
but that the change in his brain compels him to express his cheerful- 
ness by scowling and his benevolence by attacking other people with 
carving-knives? ‘This is scarcely plausible. And, if we accept it, we 
shall not be able to stop at this point. We shall have to conclude that 
it is impossible to tell what the character of anyone’s mind really is. 
Lifelong philanthropists may be inwardly boiling with malice which 
some peculiar kink in their brains and nervous systems compels them 
to express by pensioning their poor relations and giving pennies to 
crossing-sweepers. Once more, the mind will be reduced to something 
with no definite traits of its own, such as benevolence or peevishness, 
but merely with certain very general powers to express itself in various 
ways according to the body with which it is provided. It seems to me 
that what is left of the mind when we try to square the Instrumental 
Theory with the known facts is so abstract and indefinite that it does 
not deserve to be called a “ mind.” 

The Compound Theory.—This suggests a modification of the In- 
strumental Theory, which I will call the “* Compound Theory.” Might 
not what we know as a “ mind ” be a*compound of two factors, neither 
of which separately has the characteristic properties of a mind, just as 
salt is a compound of two substances, neither of which by itself has the 
characteristic properties of salt? Let us call one of these constituents 
the “‘ psychic factor ” and the other the “ bodily factor.” The psychic 
factor would be like some chemical element which has never been iso- 
lated ; and the characteristics of a mind would depend jointly on those 
of the psychic factor and on those of the material organism with which 
it is united. This would allow of all the correlation between mind and 
body which could ever be discovered, and at the same time it is not open 
to the objections which I have pointed out in the ordinary form of the 
Instrumental Theory. Moreover, it is in accord with many facts which 
we know about other departments of nature. We know that chemical 
compounds have properties which cannot be deduced from those which 
their elements display in isolation or in other compounds. And yet the 
properties of these compounds are wholly dependent on those of their 
elements, in the sense that, given such elements in such relations, a com- 
pound necessarily arises with such and such properties. These prop- 
erties do not belong to either of the elements, but only to the compound 
as a whole. Now this does seem to accord fairly well with what we 
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know about minds when we reflect upon them. On the one hand, it 
seems a mistake to ascribe perception, reasoning, anger, love, etc., to a 
mere body. On the other hand, as we have seen, it is almost equally 
difficult to ascribe them to what is left when the bodily factor is ignored. 
Thus the mind, as commonly conceived, does look as if it were a com- 
pound of two factors neither of which separately is a mind. And it 
does look as if specifically mental characteristics belonged only to this 
compound substance. 

It would be unwise to press the analogy to chemical compounds 
too far. So far as we know, when two chemical elements are united 
to form a chemical compound no permanent change is produced in. 
the properties of either. It would be rash to assume that this is also 
true when a psychic factor is united with a bodily organism so as to 
give amind. Both factors may be permanently affected by this union; 
so that, if they become separated again and continue to exist, their 
properties are characteristically different from what they were when 
the two first became connected with each other. Of course many dif- 
ferent views would be antecedently possible about the supposed psy- 
chic factor. At one extreme would be the view that there is only one 
psychic factor for all minds. Different minds would then be compounds. 
of this one psychic factor with different brains and nervous systems. 
Such a view would bear some analogy to Green’s theory of the one Eter- 
nal Consciousness and the many animal organisms. But the psychic 
factor on our view would have no claim to be called a “ Consciousness ;” 
it would not perform those feats of relating and unifying sense-data 
which Green ascribed to it; and there is no reason to suppose that it 
would deserve honorific titles like “ eternal,” or be an appropriate ob- 
ject for those religious emotions which Green felt towards it. At the 
opposite extreme would be the view that there is a different psychic 
factor for each different mind. Then the question could be raised 
whether some or all of them can exist out of combination with organ- 
isms ; whether some one psychic factor can combine successively with a 
series of different organisms to give a series of different minds; and so 
on. (It may be remarked that the view that the psychic factor cannot 
exist out of combination with organisms, and yet that the same psychic 


factor can be combined with a series of successive organisms, has a 
pretty close analogy to certain chemical facts. There are groups, such 
as NH,, CH;, etc., which are incapable of more than the most transitory 
independent existence. Yet one such group may pass successively from 
one combination to ano.her, and may impart certain characteristic 
properties to each of these compounds.) Finally, there is an inter- 
mediate possibility for which there might be a good deal to be said. It 
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might be suggested that the marked individuality of human minds indi- 
cates that there is a different psychic factor as well as a different bodily 
organism to each co-existing human mind. On the other hand, it might 
be held that there is only one psychic factor for the whole species of 
earwigs; and that the very trivial differences between the mind of one 
earwig and another are due simply to differences in their bodily organ- 
isms. It is obvious that only empirical evidence of a very special kind 
could help us to decide between these alternatives, even if we accepted 
the Compound Theory in its main outlines. 

Granted that the Compound Theory is consistent with all the facts 
which are commonly held te prove the existential dependence of mind 
and body, and granted that it is in better accord with the facts than the 
Instrumental Theory, is there any positive evidence for it? We have a 
set of facts which point to the dependence of mind on body. One ex- 
planation is that mind depends on nothing but body, i. e¢., that mental 
events either are also bodily events, or that at any rate they are all 
caused wholly by bodily events and do not in turn affect either each 
other or the body. The present explanation is that the mind is a com- 
pound of the body and something else, and that mental events and 
mental characteristics belong to this compound substance and not to 
its separate constituents. Both explanations fit all the normal facts 
equally well. But the Compound Theory is more complex than the Epi- 
phenomenal Theory, and it would be foolish to accept it unless there 
were some facts which it explains and which the Epiphenomenalist 
Theory does not. Now I do not think that there is anything in the 
normal phenomena which requires us to suppose that a mind depends 
for its existence and functioning on anything but the body and its proc- 
esses. We must therefore turn to the abnormal phenomena. 


(T’o be continued. ) 
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the encouragement of qualified individuals disposed to give attention to 
investigation with like co-operation. 


CLASSIFIED MEMBERSHIP 


Founders, $5,000.00; Patrons, $1,000.00; Life Fellows, $500.00; Life 
Members, $200.00; Life Associates, $100.00. 

Members and associates now paying annual dues could greatly help the 
Society at the present time by joining one of the above life classes, or, if 
already in one class, by paying the difference and entering one of the higher 
classes. If this is done by a limited number of our friends our finances will 
be placed on a firm basis. 

Checks and money orders may be made payable to the “‘ American 
Society for Psychical Research, Inc.,” 15 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City; or to “ Lawson Purdy, Treasurer,” at the same address. 





THE ENDOWMENT 


The American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., was incorporated 
under the Laws of New York in 1904 under the name of American Institute 
for Scientific Research, for the purpose of carrying on and endowing investi- 
gation in the fields of Psychical Research and Psycho-therapeutics. It is 
supported by contributions from its members and an endowment fund which 
now exceeds $275,000. The income of the Society only pays for the publi- 
cations and office expenses, but does not enable the Society to carry on its 
scientific investigations. A much greater sum is required before. this work 
can be carried forward with the initiative and energy which its importance 
deserves. The charter of the Society is perpetual. 


The endowment funds are dedicated strictly to the uses set forth in the 
deed of gift and are under the control of the Board of Trustees, the char- 
acter and qualifications of whom are safeguarded, as in cases of other 
scientific institutions. 


Moneys and property dedicated by will or gift to the purposes of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., whether to the uses of 
psychical research or psycho-therapeutics, are earnestly solicited. The form 
which such dedication should take when made by will is indicated in the 
following condensed draft. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


“I give, devise and bequeath to the American Society for Psychical 
Research, Inc., a corporation organized under the Laws of New York, the 
dollars,* in trust for the corporate purposes of 

such Society.” 





* In case the bequest is real estate, or other specific items of property, they should be sufficiently 
described for identification. 


ENDOWMENT ANALYSIS 


BEQUESTS 


Warren B. Field Estate 

I EY, FO ee AE Se odes Ook 
James T. Miller 

Max Peterson 

Anita C. Ashley (on account) 


Anonymous Donor 
Miss Irene Putnam 
Founders 
Patrons 
Life Fellows 
Life Members 
ee EE RE RI EAR SA i OO gg GG Bt ok AER a a 
Miscellaneous Gifts, about 
105,403.69 


Total Endowment $278.672.46 
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